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BANDELIER: ARCHAZSOLOGIST OF OUR SOUTHWEST 
A few days ago, when the latest issue of the New Mezxico His- 
torical Magazine was laid on my desk, my eye caught the title of 
the first article in it: “Documentary History of the Rio Grande 
Pueblos, New Mexico, part I—1536 to 1542.” Facing the title is 
a portrait of the author, Adolph F. A. Bandelier, who died in 
1914. My mind at once reverted to two volumes by the same 
author that I had read many years ago, when as a youth just 
out of Harvard I had received the gratifying commission from 
Charles Eliot Norton, then president of the Archzological In- 
stitute of America, to prepare an index to its publications for 
the previous ten years. Those two volumes were the initial 
issues of the American series of Papers of the Institute. The 
first covered Bandelier’s “Historical Introduction to Studies 
among the Sedentary Indians of New Mexico” and a “Report of 
the Pueblo of Pecos”; the second was his “Report of an Arche- 
ological Tour in Mexico in 1881.” These were among the earlier 
works of a man who by them and by later publications estab- 
lished a reputation as the leading American archeologist of the 
Southwest. His name appears in Georgiana Pell Curtis’s Amer- 
ican Catholic Who’s Who (published in 1911) and a sketch of 
his career is given in the Catholic Encyclopedia. Catholics may 
well be proud that this eminent scholar was of their faith.* 
Adolph Francis Alphonse Bandelier was born in Bern, Switz- 
erland, August 6, 1840. He attended school in early childhood 
but, while still a boy, was brought by his father to America 
where the elder Bandelier settled in Highland, Illinois, and 
became a banker. The lad had no schooling after his eighth 
year; but by private study and aided by remarkable aptitude, 
he acquired not only an excellent literary style in English, but 
* A first-hand sketch of Bandelier’s life and writings appeared just after 
his death, written by F. W. Hodge, in the Americun Anthropologist for April, 
June, 1914 (pp. 349-355). Hodge includes a bibliography of Bandelier’s writings 


covering fifty-six titles. Hodge says that Bandelier preferred the French pro- 
nunciation of his name. 
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292 WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL 


learned several European languages and, in later life, some of 
the native dialects of American aborigines. He always acknowl- 
edged his early indebtedness to Lewis H. Morgan, known from 
his epoch-making writings as the “Father of American Anthro- 
pology.” 

In 1877 Bandelier traveled extensively in Mexico and Central 
America, studying the archzology, ethnology and history of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, and embodied the results of his re- 
searches in a series of papers published by the Peabody Museum 
of Harvard University. These papers attracted the attention of 
members of the then newly organized Archeological Institute 
of America and in 1880 Bandelier was commissioned by the In- 
stitute to conduct research of the aboriginal ruins of New 
Mexico. He visited the ruined Pecos, a pueblo located about 
twenty-five miles east of Santa Fe; thence he extended his re- 
searches to the Queres pueblo of Cochiti, where, says Hodge in 
the sketch already mentioned, “he remained two months on 
terms of entire familiarity and inspired such confidence that he 
was adopted as a member of the tribe” (op. cit., p. 350). His 
relations with the Indians are described by himself in a passage 
where he writes: “My relations with Indians of this pueblo are 
very friendly. Sharing their food, their hardships and their 
pleasures, simple as they are, a mutual attachment has formed 
itself, which grows into sincere affection. They begin to treat 
me as one of their own, and to exhibit toward me that spirit 
of fraternity which prevails among them in their communism. 
Of course they have their squabbles among themselves, which 
often reveal to me some new features of their organization; 
but on the whole they are the best people the sun shines upon.” 

A new form of presenting the results of his researches now 
suggested itself to Bandelier. He wrote a novel entitled The 
Delight Makers, of which Hodge says: “a novel of early Pueblo 
life which, shrouded under a title that affords little clue to the 
instructiveness and charm of its contents, has never met the 
appreciation it deserves” (p. 351). 

Sent by the Archzological Institute to join the Lorillard Ex- 
pedition to Mexico and Central America, Bandelier proceeded 
next to Mexico; but finding the work of the Expedition suspend- 
ed, he spent four months at Cholula, “studying its famous py- 
ramid, the customs and beliefs of the native inhabitants, and 
especially those respecting the deity Quetzalcoatl, for whose 
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worship Cholula was particularly celebrated” (p. 351). The re- 
sults of his visits to Mitla, Tlacolula, and Monte Alban appeared 
in his “Archzological Tour in Mexico,” to which allusion has 
been made at the beginning of this paper. Making Santa Fe 
his headquarters during the years trom 1883 to 1886 “he pene- 
trated almost every corner of New Mexico, Arizona, Sonora, and 
Chihuahua,” writes Hodge, “and explored the country even 
farther south in Mexico, visiting and describing hundreds of 
ruins and surveying and platting many of them. His travels 
throughout this vast area were almost exclusively afoot and 
frequently were fraught with danger. More than once he was 
beset by hostile Indians, including a band of Apache while on 
a raid, and on one of these occasions his life was spared only 
because he simulated insanity. During one of his journeys he 
was afflicted with smallpox and again in 1882 had a narrow es- 
cape from death in a midwinter blizzard in the desert of east- 
ern Mexico, where his two companions perished; but his own 
hardihood enabled him to brace the storm and to reach safety 
after journeying ninety-three miles on horseback and thirty-five 
miles afoot through deep snow . . . He travelled armed only 
with a stick a meter long and graduated for measuring ruins; 
and relied upon the meagre hospitality of a pitifully unsettled 
and arid country for the means to keep body and soul together” 
(pp. 351-2). His magnum opus, embodying the results of these 
exhaustive investigations, was his “Final Report of Investiga- 
tions among the Indians of the Southwestern United States .. . 
1880 to 1885,” published by the Archzological Institute in 
1890-91. 

When the Hemenway Southwestern Archeological Expedi- 
tion was organized in 1886 Bandelier was selected as its his- 
toriographer and spent the next three years in studying the 
Spanish archives in Santa Fe, in Mexico, and elsewhere. The 
fifth volume of the American series of Papers of the Institute 
was his contribution giving the fruits of these studies. 

The celebration of the Golden Jubilee of Pope Leo XIII in 
the year of 1887 brought him a commission which is of special 
interest to Catholics. He was asked by Archbishop Salpointe to 
tell the story of the Catholic missions in the Southwest. A 
manuscript was accordingly prepared by Bandelier covering 
1400 pages and illustrated with 400 water color sketches, en- 
titled Histoire de la Colonisation et des Missions du Sonora, 
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Chihuahua, Nouveau Méxique et Arizona jusqu’ @ 1700. This 
manuscript was presented to the Pope by Archbishop Salpointe 
and now reposes in the Vatican. In 1893 appeared another 
work from Bandelier’s pen, The Gilded Man (El Dorado) and 
other Pictures of the Spanish Occupancy of America. 

The field of his travels now became Peru, Ecuador and Bol- 
ivia. In Peru his wife died, and in December, 1893, he married 
Fanny Ritter, a woman admirably fitted by her linguistic and 
literary attainments to become his helpmate. During the re- 
mainder of his life she was inseparably united with him in his 
travels, in his writings, and during a period of two year’s blind- 
ness from cataract, was both eyes and hands to a husband to 
whom she was devoted. 


The work entitled “Documentary History of the Rio Grande 
Pueblos,” the text of which is now appearing for the first time 
in the New Mexico Historical Magazine, occupied Bandelier dur- 
ing the years 1909-11, the very years of his temporary blindness. 
It was the fruit of two years’ exploration and study of the pue- 
blos of New Mexico, while Bandelier was traveling on a fellow- 
ship provided for that purpose by Mrs. John Hays Hammond. 


A bibliographic introduction to this work was printed by the In- 
stitute as number 13 of the Papers of the School of American 
Archeology in 1910. The text, however, has been in the cus- 
tody of the School until last September, when it was transmitted 
to the editor of the magazine with the recommendation that it 
be printed. In a note accompanying it the Director, E. L. Hew- 
ett, writes: “Bandelier evidently intended to carry his history 
of the Rio Grande Pueblos through the seventeenth century but 
the manuscript which he sent covers only the period from 1536 
to 1584. Incomplete as it is, the manuscript runs to some 150 
pages and the value and interest of the text seem to warrant 
its publication.” The first installment covers the original ac- 
counts of the reconnoitering expedition sent by Coronado in 1540 
eastward from the Spanish post near the present Santa Fe, 
under the command of Alvarado. 


Bandelier holds that the adventurous journey of Fray Marcos 
of Nizza in search of the “Seven Cities” in 1538 brought the 
first notice to the white man of the Rio Grande Pueblo Indians, 
and that a delegation of these Indians from Cicuye (Pecos) 
were the first natives of that region seen by the Spaniards. At 
this time, moreover, the Spaniards gazed with wonder at a herd 
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of bison. The Indians, in telling of these animals had referred 
to them as “cows” and one Indian had the figure of a bison 
painted on his body, so we are told by Castafieda in his Rela- 
cién de Cibola. 

Bandelier was an accurate observer, severely scientific and 
critical alike in his method, his inferences, and his final judg- 
ments. He did not hesitate to correct the opinions of previous 
historians, some of them of the highest reputation; but he sup- 
ports his opinions by a wealth of evidence that gives great 
weight to his statements. “No small part of his ambition was,” 
writes Hodge, “to upset the popular theories respecting the his- 
tory, archeology and ethnology of the great Southwest. To 
this end he destroyed the fanciful notions regarding the “Aztec” 
origin of various Pueblo ruins, the “perpetual fire” of Pecos, the 
“Montezuma myth” among the Pueblos, the age of the city of 
Santa Fe, the mystery of Quivira and of the “Gran Quivira,” 
the location of the Seven Cities of Cibola, the routes of various 
Spanish explorers, and many other fallacious traditions, and was 
the first to offer scientific evidence . . . . to settle once for all 
the varied problems concerning the condition and range of the 
Pueblo and other tribes before and after the beginning of the 
Spanish period” (op. cit., p. 352). 

Bandelier died in Seville, Spain, on March 19, 1914, whither 
he had gone to continue his examination of the Spanish archives 
of Madrid, Seville, and Simancas. For the three years preceding 
his death he had been research associate in the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington for the purpose of enabling him to complete 
his studies of the Spanish documentary history of the Pueblo 
Indians. Since his death the Carnegie Institution has issued 
Historical Documents relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya 
and approaches thereto, to 1778, collected by Adolph F. A. Ban- 
delier and Fanny R. Bandelier. Spanish Texts and English 
Translations, Vol. 1 (Washington, 1923). 

An appropriate memorial of the great archzologist is a Gov- 
ernment reservation named for him, established in 1916. The 
Bandelier National Monument is a tract in northcentral New 
Mexico covering thirty-four square miles and including within 
its confines many prehistoric artificial caves, immense cliff 
dwellings, stone sculptures, and other evidences of the vanished 
civilization of our Southwest. 

Chicago WILLLIAM STETSON MERRILL 


























AN EPISODE IN QUEBEC-LOUISIANA HISTORY 

The episode which I purpose to discuss is the episcopal career 
of Louis Francois du Plessis de Mornay, third bishop of Quebec. 
Brief space is given to this episcopate in the history of the bish- 
ops of the Ancient Province. The author of Les Evéques de 
Québec explains this by stating that as Bishop de Mornay had 
never resided within his diocese and was so little interested in 
his flock, Canadian historians have paid practically no atten- 
tion to his career in France where he always resided.’ Besides 
Tétu, author of Les Eveques de Québec, the only Canadian 
historian who seems to have been interested in the career of 
Bishop de Mornay was the Abbé Bois, who had amassed a 
great deal of material now in the possession of the Seminary of 
Nicolet, P. Q. Evidently the author of Les Evéques de Quebec 
did not agree in his appraisal of Bishop de Mornay with the 
findings of the Abbé Bois, and he says: “M. Bois était certain- 
ment un érudit ... . mais il abuse évidement de amplification 
et le ton panégyrique domine du commencement @ la fin. Je ne 
puis partager son admiration pour le prélat qui fait le sujet de 
cette etude, et si, comme je n’en doute pas, il était un bon et ver- 
tueux religieux, il manquait des qualités qui font les grands 
evéques.”” In addition to the material gathered by the Abbé 
Bois, Tétu says that he found some additional details in Gallia 
Christiana, in Moreri’s Dictionnaire, and at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, in a manuscript Journal tenu aux Capucins du 
Marais. 

Louis Francois du Plessis de Mornay was born at Vannes, 
Brittany, in 1663, son of Charles du Plessis de Mornay and 
Marie Anne (Quesnel) de Mornay. Both parents came from 
distinguished families who at various times had rendered signal 
service to France. He entered the Capuchin convent at Amiens 
as a novice on August 18, 1682. After profession he occupied 
many important offices in the Order: lector in theology at Beau- 
vais in 1697; guardian at the Marais (Paris) in 1700, at Poin- 
toise in 1701-1702, at Meudon in 1710-1713. He seems to have 
been always held in high esteem by the Court and on the death 
of the Dauphin, was chosen to preach the funeral oration. On 
June 22, 1713, he was nominated by Louis XIV to the coadjutor- 


1 Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, Quebec, 1899, 4:265. 
2 Tétu, Histoire de Palais Episcopal, Quebec, 1896, p. 35. 
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ship of Quebec, as auxiliary to Bishop Saint-Vallier. At the 
time of nomination he was granted an annuity of 1000 crowns, 
pending the bestowal of a benefice. In January, 1714 the Holy 
See preconized him bishop of Eumenia in partibus infidelium and 
he was consecrated on April 15 of the same year by Cardinal 
de Rohan at the Capuchin church of St. Honoré in Paris. After 
consecration Bishop de Mornay obtained a benefice derived from 
the abbey of St. Wast. On June 14 he was commissioned by the 
Court to exercise certain episcopal functions at Tournai, but 
the order was countermanded. He then spent some time with 
relatives, and later returned to the Capuchin convent at St. 
Honoré, where he remained until Holy Week, 1716, when he 
was sent to Cambrai to perform the ceremonies of Holy Thurs- 
day. Cambrai was vacant at the time (and for several years 
afterward) owing to the demise of Archbishop de Fénelon. 
Abbé Bois states that after the signing of the Peace of Utrecht 
Du Plessis de Mornay (then at Arbois, one of the commanderies 
of the Knights of Malta, in the Department of Jura) sought 
from the King a position that would be more agreeable. At the 
time Louis XIV was desirous to reestablish embassies at certain 
foreign courts, and (mindful of the services rendered to the 
Crown by members of the de Mornay family) he offered the 
chaplain at Arbois the ambassadorship to Lisbon. The Capuchin 
friar seems to have been very popular at the Portuguese capital. 
Diplomatic functions, however, did not appeal to him and he 
asked to be recalled. 

The nomination of Du Plessis de Mornay to the coadjutor- 
ship of Quebec was apparently brought about by Pontchartrain, 
the minister in charge of colonial affairs, as a means of forcing 
Bishop Saint-Vallier to resign the See of Quebec; and it was 
understood that the coadjutor should have special care of Louis- 
iana where there were serious troubles at the time. 

Though the Court at Versailles frequently insisted that Bish- 
op de Mornay should proceed to Quebec, he was unwilling to 
leave France; and this, presumably, was the reason for his 
going to Cambrai in 1716, not as administrator of the diocese, 
but to perform certain episcopal functions. He must have gone 
there several times, however, as there is a record of his pres- 
ence in Cambrai as late as May 4, 1722. It must have been 
during this period that he manifested interest in the affairs of 
Louisiana. The Company of the West applied to Bishop de 
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Mornay for missionaries for Louisiana and the latter offered 
the field to the French Capuchins of Champagne. “On April 
13, 1722, we find the Capuchin Provincial of Champagne appeal- 
ing to Propaganda for a Prefecture in Louisiana. The request 
is made through the Procurator General of the Order and rep- 
resents that the French King himself has requested Capuchins 
for Louisiana.” * The request of the Capuchin Provincial was 
refused. “On May 16, 1722, the Commissioners of the Council 
[Company of the West] with the consent of the Bishop of Que- 
bec divided the Province of Louisiana into three ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions. The first comprised all the district to the west 
of the Mississippi from the Gulf of Mexico to the point of entry 
of the Ohio River. The churches and missions of this district 
were to be in charge of the Capuchins, whose superior was to 
reside in New Orleans and be Vicar-General of the Bishop of 
Quebec. The second district was that extending over all the 
country above the Ohio River. It was given to the Jesuits and 
their superior officer residing in Illinois was to be Vicar-General 
of the Bishop of Quebec, in this district. The third district in- 
cluded all that territory to the east of the Mississippi, and it 
was assigned to the Carmelites, whose superior was to reside 
at Mobile and be Vicar-General of the Bishop in that territory.”* 

The French Government objected to the Carmelite mission, 
as they had obtained a Bull from Rome in 1720 which the 
French Court did not recognize. “Bishop de Mornay... . 
seems to have been in full accord with the government and to 
have even taken steps for the removal of the Carmelites. .... 
Here we cannot fail to notice the Gallican views of Bishop de 
Mornay. In this period especially Gallicanism was rampant in 
France, where all papal appointments had to be ratified by the 
government to give them legal value. The Carmelites, in going 
directly to Rome for their Brief, either ignored the undue claims 
of Gallicanism, or perhaps they deemed it sufficient that the 
French Company of the Indies, a government agency, had called 
them. Bishop de Mornay, however, pressed his Gallican claims 
to the limit and had the Carmelites finally recalled.” * On May 
16, 1722, the Company of the West placed the Capuchins in 
charge of Louisiana, and granted them most extensive powers. 





8 Vogel, The Capuchins in French Louisiana (1728-1766), Brookland, D. ©., 
1928, p. 23. 

4 Ibid. 
5 Op. cit., pp. 24,25. 
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Bishop de Mornay seems to have had a free hand in all that 
pertained to the affairs of the colony, Bishop Saint-Vallier “de- 
manding merely to be informed of his proceedings.” At least 
so states the author of the work just quoted. 

In March, 1728, unaware that Bishop Saint-Vallier was dead, 
Bishop de Mornay tendered his resignation, and the King of 
France named as his successor, the Abbé Machuco de Presneaux. 
This nomination was irregular as was the resignation of Bishop 
de Mornay, who had become Bishop of Quebec by the death of 
the incumbent of the see, as he had been appointed coadjutor 
cum futura successione. Presumably he did not wish to com- 
plicate the situation by offering his resignation to the Crown; 
and as he was unwilling to proceed to Quebec, he issued Letters 
Patent to the Abbé Chartier de Lotbiniére, vicar-capitular of 
the cathedral of Quebec, to take official possession of the see, as 
proxy. This cleric was at the time unfortunately at variance 
with the other members of the chapter, and the fatter refused 
to recognize the mandate. It became necessary to invoke an 
order of the Sovereign Council of Quebec to make it effective. 
Tétu reproduces a document in this connection, “Extrait des 
Registres du Conseil d@ Etat,” which is interesting, though by 
no means edifying.® 

Later, Bishop de Mornay again tendered his resignation of 
the see of Quebec, but the Court would not accept it. The difficulty 
was solved by giving him a coadjutor in the person of the Right 
Reverend Pierre Herman Dosquet, a native of Liége, and titular 
Bishop of Samos, who was appointed Vicar-General with all 
powers needed for the administration of the diocese (May 25, 
1729). Bishop Dosquet proceeded to Canada immediately, and 
remained there until 1732. He then returned to France, and 
pleaded with Louis XV that Bishop de Mornay be compelled to 
proceed to Quebec and personally administer the affairs of his 
diocese. Bishop de Mornay refused to go. Thereupon the Min- 
ister for the colonies addressed him as follows: 


‘‘Le roi a bien voulu pourvoir & l’abandon dans lequel vous laissez votre 
évéché, par la nomination de monseigneur Dosquet & la coadjutorie de Quebec; 
mais vous savez que la santé de ce prélat et 1’état de ses affaires 1’ont obligé de 
repasser en France od il parait qu’il sera retenu longtemps. Sa Majesté est 
persuadée que, privé de ce secours, vous n’hésiterez pas & vous rendre dans votre 
diocése; informée des besoins pressants od il est, elle m’a ordonné de vous dire 
que son intention est que vous vous rendiez sans plus retard; et comme 1’état 


6 Tétu, Les Evéques de Québec, Quebec, 1889, pp. 160 ff. 
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od se trouve actuellement le clergé de la Louisiane requiert encore plus votre 
présence que celui de Canada, elle souhaite que vous commenciez votre visite 
par cette province, od il n’a pas encore paru d’évéque, et od vous pourrez faire 
cesser le trouble qui y régne.’’? 

Bishop de Mornay did not obey the royal command; he re- 
signed the See of Quebec, pleading that he was now advanced in 
years and that his health was seriously impaired. He died in 
Paris on November 28, 1741. It is claimed that dread of the 
ocean voyage deterred him from coming to America. During 
his entire episcopate he seems to have taken no interest in his 
flock or in his clergy. Says Gosselin:* “Qui a jamais entendu 
parler de Mgr. de Mornay dans les paroisses canadiennes? II n’a 
jamais fait acte d’évéque au Canada; il n’y a jamais eu de man- 
dements ni de lettres pastorales en son nom: ce nom méme est-il 
connu d’un grand nombre de Canadiens?” The episode of Bish- 
op de Mornay is but one of many instances of the intrusion into 
the ecclesiastical domain by His Most Christian Majesty, the 
King of France, and it reveals conditions which the Holy See 
seemed unable to remedy. It indicates the usurpation of papal 
prerogatives by the State and emphasizes the fact that in 
France (and elsewhere in Europe) the jurisdiction and disci- 
pline of the Church were practically in the hands of Royalty. 
Monseigneur de Fénelon in one of his “Letters” seems to give 
the correct explanation. He says: “In practice the King is more 
our head than is the Pope. ‘Liberties’ are invoked against the 
Pope; servitude is exacted on behalf of the King. His authority 
over the Church devolves upon lay judges; and the laity domin- 
ate the bishops.” 

This was apparently true in the case of Bishop de Mornay, 
for the Bishop of Quebec did not even suggest his nomination. 
Whilst Bishop Saint-Vallier was a prisoner in England, from 
1704 to 1709, he did ask for a coadjutor because his enforced 
and lengthy absence made it impossible for him to administer 
his diocese. In January, 1705, he made a direct appeal to Leuis 
XIV to this end, and at the same time sought the good offices of 
M. Leschassier, Superior of St. Sulpice, and Cardinal de Noailles, 
Archbishop of Paris, to further his request; but his request was 
fruitless. After his incarceration in England, Bishop Saint-Val- 
lier was detained in Paris until 1713. He was allowed to return 
to Canada on the condition that he should first obtain a coad- 


7 Tétu, op. cit. p. 168. 
8 Gosselin, L’Eglise du Canada, 2iéme partie, Quebec, 1912, p. 31. 
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jutor and then return to France and tender his resignation. The 
courageous prelate refused to accept those conditions; and in a 
letter to Louis XIV says: “J’accepte avec reconnaisance de partir 
incessament, comme aussi de demander un coadjuteur ... . Je 
conjure Sa Majesté de faire reflexion que je ne puis rien pro- 
mettre de plus, attendu le précepte divin qui oblige tous les 
évéques a travailler par leur example, par leurs paroles, par 
l’administration des sacrements, par leurs visites, par leurs syn- 
odes, au salut de leurs diocésains, ce qu’ils ne peuvent faire sans 
résider dans leurs diocéses qu’ l’a reconnu le Saint Concile de 
Trente.” Pontchartrain, Minister of colonial affairs, refused to 
allow Bishop Saint-Vallier to leave France until the latter had 
agreed to accept the coadjutor. This was really a weapon to 
force Bishop Saint-Vallier’s resignation. Louis Francois Plessis 
de Mornay was named coadjutor and he was commissioned te 
proceed to Louisiana as Vicar-General of the Bishop of Quebec.’ 
Louisiana had at this time its own Council, and its own church 
organization with an ecclesiastical agent in Paris."° In 1712 a 
company was organized, under state supervision, by the finan- 
cier, Antoine Crozat which had the exclusive privilege of trade 
and mining in Louisiana for fifteen years. In return for the 
concessions granted to it, the company was obliged to defray 
the expenses of government and support the missions; but it 
neglected to carry out the latter stipulation. Owing to financial 
difficulties Crozat surrendered his charter in 1717, and the re- 
gion passed into the hands of the Company of the West, later 
known as the Company of the Indies, which was headed by the 
financial gambler, John Law. In the charter granted to the 
Company there was a stipulation to the following effect: 
‘*Comme dana 1’établissement des pays concédes & la dite compagnie par ces 
présents, nous regardons particuliérement la gloire de Dieu, en procurant le saiut 
des habitants, indiens, sauvages et négres, que nous désirons étre instruits dans 
la vraie religion, la dite compagnie sera obligée de batir des églises dans les 
lieux de ses habitants, comme aussi d’y entretenir le nombre d’ecclésiastiques 
approuvés, qui sera nécessaire, soit en qualité de curés ou tels autres qui sera 
convenable, pour y précher le saint évangile, faire le service divin, et y adminis- 
trer les sacrements, le tout sous l’autorité de 1’évéque Québec; la dite colonie 
demeurant dans son diocése, ainsi que par le passé, et seront les curés et autres 
ecclésiastiques, que la dite compagnie entiendra & sa nomination et patronage.’’11 


It is surmised that Bishop de Mornay inspired this article of 


® Gosselin, op. cit., pp. 3 ff. 
10 The Abbé Raguet, a Sulpician. 
11 Edits et Ordonnances, 1:380 (August, 1717). 
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the charter of the Company of the West, and it suggests a clause 
in the charter of the Company of the Hundred Associates (or- 
ganized in 1627 by Richelieu or rather by his friend and coun- 
sellor, the famous Pére Joseph Leclerc du Tremblay). It seems 
quite reasonable that the Company which was granted a mon- 
opoly of the trade in the colony should be obliged to support 
the missions.** 

The ecclesiastical history of Louisiana begins when Bishop 
Saint-Vallier (May 1, 1698) authorized the Seminary of Quebec 
to establish missions along the Mississippi. This authorization 
was conferred by Letters Patent on July 14 and endorsed by 
Frontenac, Governor of New France, July 17, 1698. In 1715 
the Seminary of Foreign Missions in Paris (of which the Semin- 
ary of Quebec was an offshoot) sent out as Superior of the 
Mississippi Valley the Rev. Dominique Varlet. He was appointed 
Vicar-General by Bishop Saint-Vallier, with jurisdiction over all 
priests, secular and regular, except the Jesuits who were subject 
to their own superiors.** Here it may be noted that about that 
time several secular priests received authorization (“brevets 
@auméonier et de missionaire”) from the Company of the West 
to labor in Louisiana, among them an Irish priest named O’Don- 
oghue. But these missionaries were not sufficient to meet the 
needs of the colony as serious disorders existed at several of the 
French posts. Bishop de Mornay came to an understanding 
with the directors of the Company of the West and in particular 
with Abbé Raguet, their “spiritual director” to meet the exigen- 
cy, and it was agreed that the Capuchins should undertake the 
cultivation of this portion of the Lord’s vineyard." 

The Capuchins came to Louisiana in 1722. The superior of 
the group was Father Bruno of Langres. In the spring of 1723 
Father Raphael of Luxemburg arrived as the new Superior and 
Vicar-General of the Bishop of Quebec. In December of the 
same year a change was made in the division of the mission. 
The Capuchins were not consulted, and two years were allowed 
to pass before Bishop Saint-Vallier became aware of the change. 
Neither Bishop de Mornay nor the Company of the West in- 
formed him that the jurisdiction of the Capuchins had been re- 


12 Cf. Gosselin, L’Eglise du Canada, 2iéme partie, Quebec, 1912, p. 19. 
13 Cf. Taschereau, Missions du Séminaire de Québec, Ms. in Laval Archives; 
Archives de 1’Evéché de Québec, Régistre C, p. 224. 

14 Gosselin, op. cit., p. 18. 
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stricted and that the Jesuits had received a larger mission field. 
The reasons for this change are set forth by the Abbé Raguet 
in his Memorial of the Church in Louisiana. He says: “The 
Company, judging that the Capuchins would not be able to fur- 
nish enough clergymen to supply all the cures and missions in a 
region so vast as that which had been given to them, fixed the 
boundary of their jurisdiction at Natchez.” The Capuchins re- 
sented the new arrangement, and appealed immediately to Bish- 
op Saint-Vallier. On June 27, 1725, the Company issued another 
order which guaranteed them their original mission and like- 
wise guaranteed that without their consent no other priests or 
other religious should be sent or established there. To this order 
came a royal approval.’* Misunderstandings arose subsequently, 
and were no doubt accentuated when Father de Beaubois, Supe- 
rior of the Jesuits, was permitted to reside in New Orleans in 
1726 after being obliged to give assurance that he should not 
exercise any ecclesiastical functions there without the consent 
of the Superior of the Capuchins. Later he became Vicar- 
General of Bishop Saint-Vallier and thus there were two Vicars- 
General in a little town which had only a few hundred in- 
habitants. 

Under Father de Beaubois’ direction Ursulines (from Rouen) 
came to New Orleans in 1727. Their advent seems to have 
augmented the friction between the Capuchins and the Jesuits. 
The Ursulines experienced many difficulties, one of them being 
the desire of the civil authorities to place them under the direc- 
tion of the Capuchins. By their Constitution they were at lib- 
erty to choose their own director, and they wished to have a 
Jesuit..* In this connection Bishop de Mornay, writing to the 
Abbé Raguet says: “I am convinced that the Sisters will do good 
there, but I believe they should be under the jurisdiction of the 
Ordinary.” The reply of Abbé Raguet to the letter (from which 
this excerpt is taken) is very lengthy and I reproduce only a 
few items: “The Company saw above all to it that nothing was 
granted them [the Jesuits] which might infringe in the least 
upon the jurisdiction of Reverend Father Raphael [Superior of 
the Capuchins]. Father de Beaubois was expressly restrained 
from exercising any function without his permission. He alone 


15Cf. Vogel, op. cit., passim. 
16 Rapport sur les archives canadiennes, 1904, p. 93 (Lettre du Ministre 


Pelletier, Nov. 1728). 
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was permitted to reside in New Orleans. ... . Father de Beau- 
bois who did us the favor of obtaining them [the Ursulines] 
may well advise them as a friend, but the ecclesiastical ministry 
may be exercised only in so far as Father Raphael allows him.” 

Owing to the friction existing between Father Raphael and 
Father de Beaubois, and other causes, the latter was obliged to 
leave New Orleans, the Governor siding with Father de Beaubois 
while the Company of the West espoused the cause of Father 
Raphael. After the Company of the West had retroceded the 
colony to the Crown Father de Beaubois returned to New Or- 
leans as Superior of the Jesuit Missions, but later, 1735, was 
again forced to leave the colony, and the Jesuits were banned 
until shortly before the death of Father Raphael.’* Bishop 
de Mornay continued to govern the Diocese of Quebec from 
Paris for five years, receiving the entire episcopal revenue. His 
action operated disastrously for the Church in Canada.’* Later 
incumbents of the see of Quebec repudiated Bishop de Mornay’s 
attitude toward the Church in Louisiana: “They could not ad- 
mit that the assent of Bishop de Mornay, a coadjutor ... . to 
an agreement between a trading company and a Religious Order, 
deprived every Bishop of Quebec of the right to act as freely 
in Louisiana as in other parts of his diocese.” *° 

In 1741, the office of Vicar-General was taken from the Capu- 
chins by Bishop de Pontbriand and given to the Jesuits; and 
notice to that effect was sent to the Capuchin Provincial at 
Champagne, who gave the assurance that he would recognize 
the jurisdiction of the Jesuit Vicar-General, and pledged the 
obedience of his brethren in Louisiana to the Jesuit representa- 
tive of the Bishop of Quebec, Father Vitry, S. J. Unfortunately 
there was opposition to the Bishop’s nominee on the part of 
some Capuchin friars in New Orleans, who questioned the au- 
thority of Father Vitry. This, however, did not deter the Bish- 
op of Quebec from exercising the right to appoint whom he 
would. When Father Vitry died in 1750, Bishop de Pontbriand 
named as his successor another Jesuit, Father Michael Baudoin; 
but the Capuchin opposition continued for some time, and the 
friars regarded the appointment made by Bishop de Pontbriand 





17 Vogel, op. cit., pp. 97-98. 
18 Cf. de Rochemonteix, 8. J., Les Jéswites et la Nowvelle-France au XVIIIe 
Siécle, Paris, 1906, 1:218. 

19 Cr. Gosselin, L’Eglise du Canada, Quebec, 1912, 3:28. 
20 Shea, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, New York, 1886, p. 582. 
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as a violation of two solemn treaties. In explanation of this oppo- 
sition Fr. Vogel says: “True, according to Canon Law a bishop 
in his own diocese may name Vicar-General whomsoever he 
pleases, but we must bear in mind that in this period Gallican- 
ism exercised ecclesiastical rights in France. The royal Placet 
was required to legalize the acts of the Pope and the Bishop, 
and since the Bishop of Quebec had not obtained the Placet for 
depriving the Capuchins of the Vicar-Generalship, his act was 
null and void from the Gallican standpoint. The Church by no 
means favored this cringing to the secular powers, but she was 
forced to tolerate it as a lesser evil, and the Capuchins shielded 
themselves with her toleration.” ** This apart, the writer of 
this article hazards the assertion that many of the difficulties 
which beset the nascent church in Louisiana were largely due 
to the appointment of a bishop with pronounced Gallican ten- 
dencies, who governed in absentia. The episcopal career of 
Bishop de Mornay was, as Tétu says: 

‘*Un intéressant épisode qui fait connfitre le gouvernement ecclesiastique 
de cette époque, et 1’abandon dans lequel la cour de France laissait quelquefois 


les diocéses—comme ceux de Cambrai et de Québec-sans que le Saint-Siége pit 
remédier a ce deplorable état de choses. ’’22 


Washington PATRICK W. BROWNE 


21 Vogel, op. cit., p. 180. 
22 Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, Québec, 1898, 4: 263. 





PROPAGANDA AND THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
JESUIT RELATIONS* 


The work of the Roman Congregation de Propaganda Fide 
in seventeenth century America was most providential.’ In 
the light of later events it proved to be the strong foundation on 
which was reared the mighty edifice we all admire. And yet the 
student of the mission history of colonial North America may 
feel justified in ignoring the Congregation or at least in consider- 
ing its activities as of minor importance. Events connected with 
the spread of the Gospel would have run much the same course, 
the spiritual care of the colonists and the conversion of the 
natives would have gone on in the same way if the Propaganda 
had never existed. The absolute and unlimited jurisdiction of 
the Congregation was recognized; but the Orders, which sent the 
missionaries to America and actually accomplished something 
in the missions, did not need and did not receive any help or 
direction from Rome. On the other hand, in practically every 
instance where the Propaganda attempted to exert a positive in- 
fluence, independently of the same Orders, the attempt came 
to nothing. 

But there is one event of supreme interest to the historian 
which proves the power of the Congregation and shows how 
that power might be exercised. I mean the suppression of the 
Jesuit Relations. What the Relations were, their importance 
for the student of Canadian history, and, above all, their value 
to the missions and to the colony as a means of propaganda in 
France is too well known to require a lengthy explanation. “As 
well try to write the history of the Heptarchy without Bede as 
to write the history of the St. Lawrence Valley without the Re- 


* This article is a translation of a chapter in a Dissertation submitted by 
Rev. William R. Corrigan, 8.J., to the University of Munich in 1927 as part 
requirement for the Doctorate. The Dissertation, published under the title: Die 
Kongregation de Propaganda Fide wnd ihre Titigkeit in Nord-Amerika, Verlag 
E. Jérgen, Miinchen, 1929, is reviewed in Mip-Amenrtoa, January, 1930. 

1 It was clearly providential that the infant Church of America, in spite of 
the dependence of the Colonies on France and England, should have come at 
an early date under the direct tutelage of Rome. It was largely due to the 
dogged determination of the Propaganda that the deadening grip of French Gal- 
licanism was broken in Canada, and that the orphan Church in the present 
United States was ready to seize the opportunity which came with American 
independence and the immigration of Catholics. The Propaganda worked in the 
dark during the gréater part of the Colonial period; but the astounding growth 
of the Church in the nineteenth century shows that the work was well done. 
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lations.” * But what concerns us here is their sudden disappear- 
ance in 1673 after forty-one years of unbroken publication. This 
disappearance had long remained a mystery and had given rise 
to various hyptheses, the source of which was mostly the preju- 
diced imagination of the writer. The king, the governors (de 
Courcelles and Frontenac) and the authorities in Rome are all 
named as the probable agent responsible for the cessation of 
publication; and the most absurd reason given is that they 
were “pleines de faussetés.”* It was only in 1895 that Roche- 
monteix,‘ writing with a perfect mastery of all the literature 
on the subject and of the intimate unpublished sources, gave the 
real explanation, which has found acceptance with all more re- 
cent writers,® and which throws a side-light on the activities of 
the Roman Propaganda. 

April 6, 1673, the Congregation obtained from Pope Clement 
X the Brief Creditae nobis, which forbade under pain of excom- 
munication the publication of anything whatsoever pertaining to 
the missions, sine licentia in scriptis Congregationis .. . quam 
in operis initio imprimere teneantur.”* This Brief put an 
abrupt end to the Relations, not because it condemned them or 
in any way censured them, but because it placed a condition, 
which in the hey-day of Louis XIV’s Gallicanism could not be 
fulfilled.’ It was just a short decade before the passing of the 
famous “four Articles,” a time when both king and Parliment 
resented the least interference on the part of Rome in what they 
considered affairs of State. The Propaganda, backed by the 
Pope, demanded that the Imprimatur of the Congregation should 
appear at the beginning of every publication on the missions; 


2Cf.American Historical Review, 1901, pp. 37-60, ‘‘The Jesuit Relations’’ 
by C. W. Colby. Also Thwaites, Jeswit Relations and Allied Doowments, Cleve- 
land, 1896-1901, 73 Vols., Vol I. Introduction. 

3 Lettres de M. Antoine Arnaud, Paris, 1775, Vol II, p. 619. 

4 Les Jésuites et la Nowvelle France, Paris, 1895-96, Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 
vii-ix, iv. Rochemonteix writes to defend his heroes; but there is at times an air 
of defiance about his work. The ability of the author and the mass of source 
material at his disposal made it possible to produce a history which should be 
even more widely known. An English translation would be highly welcome. 

5 American Hist. Review, 1901, p. 55. Cf. also Brucker in Etudes Religieuses, 
Vol. LITI, p. 513. 

6 Cf. Collectanea de Propaganda Fide (Romae, 1907) under date April 6, 
1673 

7 The real reason for this wholesale censorship of mission publications was 
the controversy over the Chinese Rites. Cf. Rochemonteix, op. cit., Vol. I, 
p. xxxii. A chief cause of estrangement between the Propaganda and the 
Jesuits was the setting up of French Vicars Apostolic in territories occupied by 
Portuguese Jesuits in the Orient. 
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but France recognized no such jurisdiction and studiously avoid- 
ed any acknowledgment of the authority of the Roman Congre- 
gations. To continue the Relations without the Imprimatur 
would have been disobedience to Rome; to publish them with 
the Imprimatur was all but impossible and worse than useless. 
The only course left was quietly to submit to Rome and leave 
the manuscripts forwarded from America lie unprinted until a 
more propitious time. The situation was rendered more difficult 
a few years later, when in 1680 Louis XIV formally ordered the 
resumption of the Relations. How Pére de la Chaise, the king’s 
confessor, extricated his brother Jesuits from their critical posi- 
tion by obtaining the recall of the royal order does not concern 
us here except so far as it shows that it was less difficult to 
bend the will of the Grand Monarch than it was to induce the 
all-powerful Propaganda to make an exception.* 

The orders of the Congregation, even though in the case 
under discussion they might appear a bit unreasonable, had to 
be obeyed even in a Province of Gallican France, which came 
only indirectly under the Brief “Creditae.” It will be well to 
trace briefly the origin of this Brief or the preliminary moves 
which led to it, merely to show how the relations of the Congre- 
gation with the Regulars in another section of its world-wide 
domain could influence the missions of America, where there 
was no cause for the action taken. 

The first act of the Propaganda in the series of decrees which 
led to the suppression of the Relations was an injunction laid 
on all Missionaries Apostolic.* It brought all their intended 
publications under the strict censorship of the Congregation. 
It is to be noted, however, that the decree touched only the Mis- 
sionaries Apostolic. Consequently, though the prohibition was 
most sweeping and the penalties extreme, the effects of the de- 
cree were not felt in America, where, even supposing its promul- 


8 Cf. Rochemonteix, loc. cit., p. li. 
®Cf. Propaganda Archive: Atti, 1655, Dec. 5: ‘‘Sacra Congregatio justis 


de causis mota deliberate decrevit nulli missionario apostolico cujusvis gradus 
conditionis praeeminentiae religionis status ete. licere aliquod opus proprium 
seu alterius sub quovis praetextu per se vel per alium seu alios typis mandare 
absque ipsius S Congr. expressa licentia in scriptis in forma solita . . . sub 
poena privationis officii vocis activae et passivae suppressionis ejusdem operis et 
excommunicationis latae sententiae ipso facto incurrendae ac soli S D N reservatae, 
praecipiendo supradictis et cuilibet ipsorum ut casu quo dictam licentiam 
obtineant eamdem in ipsius operis initio imprimere teneantur sub eisdem poenis 
ete. non obstantibus quibuseumque privilegiis facultatibus licentiis ete. etiam 
oretenus alias datis seu concessis: quae omnia et singula per praesens decretum 
revocata omnimode censeantur et pro revocatis habeantur. 
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gation, there were scarcely to be found any of the so-called 
Apostolic missionaries.*° Fourteen years later another decree 
was issued in which the Regulars were included, and the impli- 
cation is that they had already been forbidden by former decrees 
to publish their writings on the missions.’ Whether we have 
here merely an allusion to the decree of December 5, 1655, or 
whether other decrees are meant, a diligent search in the arc- 
hives of the Propaganda has failed to reveal. Perhaps the de- 
cree of 1655 was considered to embrace also those who were 
not technically Missionaries Apostolic; but the American mis- 
sionaries evidently did not think themselves bound by it. How- 
ever, the same decree was renewed in 1672, and again, on Febru- 
ary 28, 1673, a similar decree was issued.'* But the missionaries 
in America still remained deaf to the orders of the Congregation 
until the Brief of Clement X was duly promulgated and met with 
instant obedience. The text of the Brief is found in full in the 
Bullarium of the Propaganda.” It is a clear general prohibition 
of all missionary publications by any missionary whomsoever 
without the explicit permission of the Congregation. There was 
no mistaking its meaning and it would have been impossible to 
explain it away or to place a less rigorous interpretation upon 
it. The Relations de la Nouvelle France were included even 
though there was nothing in them to call for their condemnation 


or censure. 
The historian of the Jesuits in Canada sees in the repeated 
explicit mention of the “Societas etiam Jesu” a particular proof 
of the personal animosity of the Cardinal Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, Altieri, who obtained the Brief from the Pope and who 
was, notoriously, not a friend of the Society of Jesus.* But 
from the Brief alone this conclusion is perhaps unwarranted. 
In this and in numerous other papal documents the Jesuits are 
specially mentioned for canonical reasons, their privileges and 
special papal exemptions making it necessary to name them ex- 
plicitly. And still, though the conclusion of Rochemonteix is 


10 Cf. Collectanea, Aug. 19, 1743: ‘‘Denominationem missionarii apostolici 
non competere nisi alumnis Colegiorum Pontificiorum aliisque sacerdotibus ad 
missiones exercendas deputatis per speciale decretum Sacrae Congregationis.’’ 

11 Cf. Propaganda Archive, Atti, Sept. 17, 1669. 

12 Ibid., Dec. 19, 1672, Febr. 28, 1673. 

13 Juris Pontificii de Propaganda Fide Pars prima, Vol. I, p. 417; also 
Collectanea under date April 16, 1673. 

14Cf Rochemonteix, loc. cit., p. xliii et seq. ‘‘La Compagnie y est nommée 
quattre fois,’’ scl. in the Brief Creditae. 
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not warranted by the Brief alone, the two men who directed the 
Congregation of the Propaganda at this date cordially disliked 
the Jesuits and left nothing undone to bring them into absolute 
subjection to themselves. A letter of Cardinal Altieri to the 
Jesuit General Oliva and the marginal note of the latter on the 
copy in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale reveal the state of feel- 
ings better than any other sources we possess. It is to be 
noted in the accompanying citation that the neglect of the ordi- 
nary formalities has a greater significance in an Italian writing 
to an Italian, and that this significance pained the General. In 
this evident lack of understanding between the Prefect of the 
Propaganda and its Secretary on the one side and the Jesuits on 
the other is to be sought the reason why a compromise could 
not be reached which would enable the Fathers to continue their 
interesting and, for the historian at least, extremely important, 
Relations."* It was easier to move the most arbitrary Monarch 
of Europe to rescind a royal ordinance than to arrange so simple 
a matter with those who presumed to speak in the name of 
Rome. And without the leave of the Propaganda even the “in 
subordinate” ** Jesuits dared not continue a work which was 
calculated to benefit the missions in America. 

Detroit WILLIAM R. CORRIGAN, S. J. 


15 Molto reverendo Padre: per dare opportuno remedio a quei disordini che 
aceadono alla giornata a causa qhe i missionarii dell’ ordine di V{[ostra] 
P{[aternita] contra i decreti di questa 8. Congregatione si fanno lecito di dare 
alle stampe aleuni libri che trattano di materie di missioni senza prima demandare 
e ricevere rispettivamente da questi Emm[inenti] i miei signori la loro approva- 
zione ha voluto la Santita di Nostro Signore a supplicazione di questa Sacra 
Congregatione che io oltre i richiedere la P. V. a far osservare puntualmente i 
decreti suddetti mandi in sua mano |’aggiunto esemplare del Breve che a questo 
proposito @ stato fatto per ordine di 8S. B. affinche Ella col rimettere copia di 
esso in mano dei suoi religiosi Provinciali commandi loro insieme 1]’osservaza di 
cid che in questo si contiene. Alle sue Orazione mi raccommando al piacere di 
V. P. [signed] Card. Altieri Pref. (On the margin of & copy of this letter, 
which was sent to Pére de la Chaise, written in the hand of Father General 
Oliva): ‘‘Noti V. R. l’ammarezza dello stilo e il modo acerbo del rimprovero 
senza eccettione de missionarii innocenti e senza lode minima del gran bene che 
si & fatto e delle vite date per propagazione della fede.’’ Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Mss. Francais, Nr. 9773. Printed in Rochemonteix, loc. cit., p. xlvi. 

1¢ At this time Urbano Cerri was Pro-Secretary of the Propaganda. He 
and Cardinal Altieri were in perfect agreement in their dislike for the Jesuits. 
Cerri’s part in the suppression of the Relations is clear from a letter in which 
he begs the Holy Father to take a firm stand against the Jesuits on the question 
of mission publications. Cf. Vatican Library, Fondo Ottoboni, Nr. 3155, p. 24. 
The letter is bound between a copy of the Brief Creditae and a decree of the 
Propaganda, dated March 1, 1673, which renews the decree of Dec. 19, 1672. 

17 The refusal of two Jesuits in the East, laboring under the protection of 
Portugal, to submit to French Vicars, whom they regarded as intruders working 
for the national interests of France, was generalized and made capital of by 
those who were intent on repressing the Jesuits. 








CATHOLIC BEGINNINGS IN SOUTHEASTERN IOWA 
1832-1844 


I 


Rat Row, Half Breed Tract, French Traders. A curious 
medley indeed are these symbols. And yet they are the im- 
portant factors in Keokuk’s early history. As we gaze upon 
them, Rat Row, Half-Breed Tract, French Traders, they be- 
come well nigh mysterious. Is it possible that they have 
any meaning or connection? Yes, such they have. In 1712, 
two Indian tribes, the Sacs and the Foxes having become allies, 
found their way to south-western Iowa. Here the Sacs had a 
village at Montrose, “at the head of the rapids.”* By the 
Treaty of 1802 these Sac and Fox Indians had been divested of 
their Dlinois lands; henceforth the Iowa Country became their 
chief hunting grounds. That statement brings us face to face 
with “Rat Row.” 

At the water’s edge, between what are now Main and Blon- 
deau Streets in the city of Keokuk, stood a long, rambling 
structure, two stories in height, with a crude stairway on the 
outside leading to the second story, and built mostly of round 
logs.” And “Rat Row” was the not very complimentary nick- 
name of it. However, a dignified title it had, “Headquarters of 
the American Fur Company,” being in fact a fur-trading post, 
where Frenchman and Indian met to bargain. There, too, we 
may conjecture, in the late afternoon shadow of that rambling 
structure, the roving Frenchman met the dusky squaw of the 
Sac or Fox tribe and a romance began. Frenchman, Indian, busi- 
ness, romance,—surely that old building teemed with those 
things. The fur trade and its later social derivatives made 
possible the “Half-Breed Tract.” * 

In 1824 some Sac and Fox chiefs went to see President Mon- 
roe at Washington, where they expressed willingness to give up 












































1 Jacob Vander Zee, ‘‘The Half-Breed Tract,’’ The Iowa Journal of His- 
tory and Politics (Vol. 13, 1918), p. 156. Cf. William Salter, Iowa, the First 
Free State in the Lowisiana Purchase (Chicago, 1905), pp. 26 et seg., 39, 41, 
and 60. This section of Iowa is also called the ‘‘Half-Indian Tract.’’ 

2 Virginia Wilcox Ivins, Pen Pictures of Early Western Days (1905), pp. 11 
and 12. This is a volume of reminiscences of an 1840 Iowa pioneer. 

3 Vander Zee, loc. cit., p. 163. A large and detailed map of this Tract in 
the Keokuk Public Library was studied. 
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their lands in the new State of Missouri provided a tract of 
land be set aside for the half-breeds. Their wishes were com- 
plied with and ratified by the Senate of the United States on 
January 18, 1825. The Half-Breed Tract was the result; a tract 
of some 120,000 acres above the confluence of the Des Moines 
and Mississippi rivers. Obviously Keokuk, the “capital” of 
the Half-Breed Tract, was included in it, as also all the land ly- 
ing between Keokuk and Fort Madison. No stingy gift, one would 
say, from our generous United States Government! The In- 
dians guarded the interests of those half-breeds because the 
mothers of the latter were squaws of the Sac and Fox tribes. 
Their fathers, “squaw-men,” were fur traders—mostly French- 
men or American soldiers and traders. We say they were 
“mostly Frenchmen” on the word of Thomas Forsyth, who in 
1831 sent a petition to the United States Government. He 
urged upon the government “the employment of a Catholic 
priest, to teach a school, and instruct the half-breeds in relig- 
ion.” Then he added: “This would be pleasing to the Indians, 
and might, at no great distance of time, entice some of the 
Indians to embrace civilized life.” And his reason for this peti- 
tion is even more significant and more to the point, namely, 
that nine-tenths of the fathers of the half-breeds were French 
Catholics.’ As we see it today, that petition was the birth of 
pioneer Catholicity in and about Keokuk. To be sure the 
Frenchmen were Catholic, at least nominally. As a matter of 
fact their religion was scarcely more than a bundle of tradi- 
tions and vague ones at that.* Squaw marriages, savage life, 
and Indian standards of conduct did not produce a fine brand 
of Catholicity in the Frenchmen or in their French-Indian off- 
spring, whose number probably did not exceed fifty." 


I 


It is a plain fact that the tide of immigration in the pioneer 
period followed the only highways of travel then to be found, 
rivers and other streams. In consonance with this statement 
we find that to the pioneer bent on reaching the Iowa Country 
the Father of Waters extended his best hospitality. Fur-trad- 


4 Ibid., p. 162. 

5 Ibid., p. 162. 

¢John F. Kempker, History of the Catholic Church in Iowa, p. 15. 
7 Vander Zee, loc. cit., p. 152. 
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ers, soldiers, explorers, missionary-priests—all used that kindly 
stream for conveyance. This is true of Marquette, Jolliet, La- 
Salle, Hennepin. After their time (towards the end of the sev- 
enteenth century) there is a void in records of Western history 
for more than a century. About 1800 the “white-man’s his- 
tory” again opened, and again the Mississippi River was press- 
ed into service. From the north and south travelers began to 
arrive by it. We shall have to pass over the layman, be he a 
land-grantee, trader, or soldier, since the purview of this sketch 
does not allow much space for secular history important though 
it is. Our present interest centers in certain “onward-bound 
priests” who passed Keokuk from north or south during the 
period 1817-1834. But first a word about the lay of the land 
from the view point of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Saint Louis, founded in the year 1764 by Pierre Liguest Lac- 
lede, a French aristocrat, became the see of a Catholic diocese 
on July 2, 1826." Extensive to a degree hard to comprehend 
today was the diocese of Bishop Rosati, an Italian Vincentian 
and the first occupant of the see of St. Louis. Under date of 
June 17, 1834, the Holy See sent a communication to him de- 
scribing the limits of his diocese in these terms: “The diocese 
of St. Louis comprises the state of Missouri, together with the 
territory called Arkansas, and until the Holy See decrees other- 
wise, it shall include the territory also on the west side of the 
Mississippi [Iowa].”* As if the above described territory were 
not sufficiently extensive, the western half of Illinois was also 
Officially placed under his jurisdiction; for some years before, 
however, he had cared for it also.’° Substantially the same 
territory had been indicated by Bishop Benedict Joseph Flaget 
of the Diocese of Bardstown as belonging to Rosati. A letter 
of his, of date 1832, bore the statement that the diocese of 
Saint Louis “comprised all of Arkansas, Missouri, and Iowa, 
and the Indian tribes beyond the Missouri line.” ** Henceforth 
Saint Louis will be considered one terminus—the “terminus 
a quo.” 


8 John Rothensteiner, History of the Archdiocese of St. Lowis (St. Louis, 
a Vol. 1, pp. 99-103; The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 13, p. 357, ‘‘ Saint 
mis, ’? 


®John Rothensteiner, ‘‘The Northeastern Part of the Diocese of Saint 
—_ under Bishop Rosati,’’ Illinois Catholic Historical Review, Vol. 2 (Apr. 
20), p. 411. 
10 Tbid., Vol. 2 (Oct. 1919), p. 177; Vol. 2 (Apr. 1920), p. 411. 
11 Ibid., Vol. 2 (Oct. 1919), p. 177. 
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Far above Keokuk, in the Prairie du Chien-Galena region, 
no little activity on the part of the Catholic Church was being 
manifested about this time—the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. Both from the north and from the south priests had 
gone to that region and were continuing to do so. That region 
was the “terminus ad quem” for priests from Saint Louis and 
Green Bay. At one time or another not a few of them passed 
by Keokuk as they journeyed to and fro. 

As early as 1817 (when the Iowa Country was within the 
jurisdiction of the Diocese of New Orleans) a Trappist priest, 
Father Joseph Mary Dunanc, went to Keokuk on his way from 
Saint Louis to Prairie du Chien.** His Diary, however, makes 
no record of his having given spiritual ministration in that 
vicinity.** That journey was made three years before Dr. Sam- 
uel Muir, the city’s first white settler, crossed the Mississippi 
River from Illinois. Ten years later, Father Francis Vincent 
Badin might have looked upon this settlement as he passed by 
on his way to Saint Louis, 1827."* Once the thirties opened, 
priests in numbers passed up and down, two of them being 
Fathers Joseph Lutz, 1830, and John McMahon, 1832,%* The 
only tangible evidence that any of these priests lingered in the 
vicinity of Keokuk is the recorded circumstance that Father Mc- 
Mahon sent a letter to Bishop Rosati from Keokuk." Noth- 
ing is to be gained by multiplying words and conjectures about 
these hidden years, 1817-1832. This is the sum total regarding 
the situation: we do not know with certainty that any of these 
priests cared for the Frenchmen, the Indians, and the French 
Indians in and around Keokuk. But an heroic priest of God now 
comes by way of the same friendly Mississippi to make religion 
in the Half-Breed Tract something more than a few vague tradi- 
tions and sentiments, Father Charles Felix Van Quickenborne, 
a member of the Society of Jesus."* 


12 Records of the Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, Vol. 26, No. 4, 
pp. 45-64; Vol. 27, No. 1, pp. 53-57, ‘‘Epistle or Diary of Father Marie Joseph 
Durand [Dunand],’’ translated from the French by Ella M. E. Flick. 

18 Though a rapids is clearly referred to by Father Dunand, it cannot be 
said with certainty that he refers to the lower rapids, which extend northward 
from Keokuk for about eleven miles. 

14 Rothensteiner, ICHR., Vol. 2 (Oct. 1919), p. 186. 

15 Ibid., p. 191. 

16 Tbid., Vol. 2 (Jan. 1920), p. 277. 

17 Ibid., p. 271. 

18 Rothensteiner, History, Saint Louis, Vol. 1, p. 652. 
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Ill 


In a host of instances Jesuits, with their chosen missionary 
career, blazed the trail for the Catholic Church in America. 
Two such instances, and striking ones at that, occur in the case 
of the State of Iowa. The first priest to set foot on the soil of 
that commonwealth was a Jesuit missionary, Father James 
Marquette, while Father Charles Felix Van Quickenborne, also 
of the Company of Ignatius, was the first priest in the nine- 
teenth century to minister to the Catholics of Iowa.’* Strange 
to say, too, Keokuk, the “capital” of the lowly Half-Breed 
Tract, was the locality first to receive ministrations at his 
hands.*® Frenchmen, Indians, half-Indians, negro slaves, and 
Americans had a share one way or another in that Flemish 
black-robe’s work. 

Charles Felix Van Quickenborne was a Flemish priest, born 
in the village of Peteghem in the Diocese of Ghent, Belgium, 
and ordained a diocesan priest in 1812." Some years later he 
entered the Society of Jesus. Drawn to the missions of Ameri- 
ca during his noviceship, Father Van Quickenborne received 
permission to follow his attraction. During the period 1817- 
1823 his field of labor was at Whitemarsh, Maryland. Early 
in 1823 a band of Jesuits under his leadership made the long 
journey to Florissant, Missouri, intent upon establishing there 
a Jesuit mission and laboring among the Indians. Then in 1824 
Bishop Dubourg, Ordinary of the Diocese of New Orleans, ap- 


19 The following descriptive notation was taken from a copy of the original. 
‘‘The Baptismal and Marriage Record of Father VanQuickenborne, kept during 
his trips through Missouri and Illinois in 1832 and 1833, is a booklet exactly 
six by four inches containing 108 pages; the first 20 are marriages, after which 
there follow 73 sentences in English (the first of all is in French) and after 
these the same number of sentences in some Indian tongue; then come 13 
sentences or texts on obedience in English, followed by 11 in Indian. These 
cover 34 pages. Nineteen pages are blank, and 53 are baptismal entries. The 
book belongs to St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas.’’ Through Father 
Gilbert J. Garraghan’s permission graciously given Father Van Quickenborne’s 
Record Book was transcribed at Saint Louis University. 

20 In the Baptismal Record the spelling ‘‘ Keokuck’’ is given. On the fiy-leaf 
Father VanQuickenborne makes a note to the effect ‘‘that Protestants may 
be permitted to stand as witnesses of the marriage of Catholics.’’ It follows 
from this that those named in the narrative as witnesses were not all neces- 
sarily Catholics. 

21 DeSmet, 8.J., Western Missions and Missionaries—A Series of Letters, 
pp. 464-473; E. Laveille, 8.J., The Life of Father DeSmet, 8.J. (1801-1873)— 
Authorized translation by Marian Lindsay, passim.. A study was made of Father 
VanQuickenborne’s Memorandum, presumably of July 16, 1833, in the archives 
of the Archdiocese of St. Louis. 
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pointed Father Van Quickenborne “Vicar General of Upper 
Louisiana.” Later, he was authorized by Bishop Rosati to make 
three arduous journeys into the Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa 
countries during the years 1832 and 1833, his travelling ex- 
penses being paid out of funds supplied by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. The first and third journeys do not 
immediately concern us. Of supreme importance to the history 
of southeastern Iowa, however, is the second journey of Father 
Van Quickenborne. 

He first attracts our attention as we see him crossing the 
Mississippi River to Keokuk, Iowa, from the “Head of the Rap- 
ids,” Hancock County, Illinois. Fortunately Father Van Quick- 
enborne’s “Baptismal and Marriage Record Book, 1832-1833” 
has come down to us. With that precious document as our 
guide, Iowa’s first priest of the nineteenth century is located 
definitely at Keokuk on October the sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty-two. On every one of those 
days Van Quickenborne’s record reveals that he either conferred 
the sacrament of Baptism in “Keokuk” or was the Catholic 
Church’s official witness for the sacrament of matrimony. It 
may be of interest to note that he was “near Keokuk” on Octo- 
ber 10, 1832, and was also at Fort Edwards (the present War- 
saw in Illinois, about seven miles below Keokuk) on October 
12, 1832. Three baptisms and five marriages for Keokuk itself 
are on record. 

Since a unique historical interest attaches to this visit, the 
first fully recorded one of a Catholic priest to Iowa, we men- 
tion here the names of the principals in the sacraments re- 
ceived. The baptisms: October 6, 1832, Marie Louise, one year 
old, daughter of Joseph Frasier and Margaret, a Folle Avoine 
(Menominee) Indian, with Marie LaPaumerai as sponsor; Octo- 
ber 8, 1832, Mary Jane, about 3 years old, and Andrew Jackson, 
about 6 months old, children of a slave who was the property 
of Isaac Camel. For Mary Jane the sponsor was Mrs. LaPome- 
rai and for Andrew Jackson, Margaret LaPomerai. The mar- 
riages: October 7, 1832, John Baptiste Louis Forcier and Marie 
LeBeau, and as witnesses Augustus LaPomerai, Charpentier, 
and others; Jessoi Pellen (a non-Catholic) and Archange St. 
Jean Laperche (renewed consent) ; October 9, 1832, Paul Bisette 
and Marie Louise Bolon, with Pierre Riche Blondeau and M. 
LaPomerai, and others as witnesses; Peter Brusseau and Mary 
Louise Courville, with Edward Brichinelle and Mrs. LaPomerai 
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as witnesses. Of interest, too, is another marriage, “near Keo- 
kuck:” Andrew St. Amand and Mary Louise Blondeau, with 
two Catholic Sauk Indians, Charlotte and Virginia, as witnesses. 
From Father Van Quickenborne’s record as here given it is 
noticed that many of the names are distinctively French. This 
is in keeping with what we know by tradition of the nationality 
of many inhabitants of the Half-Breed Tract. It is worthy of 
note, too, that Father Van Quickenborne included the “lower 
rapids” as one of the places where a church should be built, 
giving as a reason for it that “the funds can be raised very 
easily.” This notation was made presumably on July 16, 1833, 
about nine months after his visit to this section of Iowa. 

In order to obviate confusion in the matter it should be 
noted that Father Van Quickenborne has left no record of his 
having attended the Catholics of Iowa at any place other than 
Keokuk until July 10, 1833. Even at that later date, more than 
nine months after his Keokuk visit, the sole recorded place of his 
ministrations in the State of Iowa is Dubuque.” In an earlier 
section of this paper mention was made of some “onward-bound 
priests.” The important thing to remember is that they were 
“onward-bound.” Historical research has not brought to light 
any record of their having tarried at Keokuk or, as a matter 
of fact, in any locality of Iowa. This one conclusion is certain: 
Keokuk was the first locality in Iowa visited by Father Charles 
F. Van Quickenborne, S. J. His Record Book plainly shows that 
he was there on the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth of October, 
1832. Consequently whatever priority of priestly ministrations 
resulted from this heroic black-robe’s efforts in Iowa, that pri- 
ority naturally enriches the glory of Catholicity in southeastern 
Iowa. Father John A. Rothensteiner’s prophecy that the name 
of “Father Felix Van Quickenborne, the Founder of the Mis- 
souri Province of the Society [of Jesus], will live on in history 
as one of our great men” finds fond hopes of realization in the 
hearts of Iowa Catholics. 


IV 
A perfect example of the indifference of the Catholic priest 
to his field of work is presented in the career of Father Peter 


22 Dubuque was visited by Father Van Quickenborne on his third missionary 
journey. There is no record of baptisms conferred on this journey until Galena, 
Dlinois, was reached. Davenport was not yet in existence. 
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Paul Lefevere. Centuries of Catholic civilization for an inherit- 
ance and here we find him in the uncouth Half-Breed Tract! He 
had been used to the sight of beautiful mediaeval cathedrals, 
the ever-continuing glory and marvel of Catholic Church his- 
tory, and here he is in Southeastern Iowa dispensing the bless- 
ings of spiritual life, with ugly Rat Row the best handiwork of 
man’s building instinct that he could look upon. Father Le- 
fevere was the Catholic Church in action for the motley popu- 
lation at Keokuk when priestly pioneering was a long, drawn 
out martyrdom. And that was his inheritance when, on Decem- 
ber 3, 1832, Bishop Rosati assigned him to Salt River, Ralls 
County, Missouri.** 

Nominally the Salt River district was the appointment re- 
ceived by this young priest; northern Missouri, southern Iowa, 
and western Illinois before long were his actual field of work. 
“This territory was the largest and most difficult of all in the 
Diocese of Saint Louis.”** That is the way Father J. A. Rothen- 
steiner, a Saint Louis historian of scholarly attainments, refers 
to this appointment. Only one anniversary of ordination be- 
hind him, and now large portions of three states to Catholicize! 

When Father Lefevere was beginning this difficult work, 
surely his former discouraging experience must have been 
vividly before him. “We preached about six times in the court- 
house,” he is referring to New Madrid, Missouri, “where the 
people assembled merely to see one another for amusement and 
pastime as they say themselves.”** A similar attitude, at least 
in effect, was assumed by the Salt River Catholics. The blunt, 
brave Father Lefevere, as he is called, threatened not but acted. 
Strange as it may seem, the indifference of his parish deter- 
mined him to venture into the Iowa Country.” 

The plain word was now spoken to his Salt River parishion- 
ers that he was going “to visit the scattered Catholics on the 
side of Illinois and beyond the State of Missouri [that is, Iowa], 
that it was not left to their choice to have a stationary clergy- 
man among them or not.” And he went. “This missionary 


23 The Lefevere letters were located in the archives of the Archdiocese of 
Saint Louis, and were there studied by the writer. They were edited and pub- 
lished in full by Rev. John Rothensteiner in the Illinois Catholic Historical 
Review, 1920. 


24 Rothensteiner, ICHR, Vol. 2, p. 396. 
25 Lefevere Letter, June 24, 1832. Archives of the Archdiocese of Saint 


Louis. 
26 Ibid., July 3, 1834. 
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visit took me about three months during which I never could 
pass more than three nights in the same place.”*’ After giving 
details about his work in Illinois, he continues about Iowa: 
“Then I returned on this side of the Mississippi among the Half- 
Indians and in the New Purchase where the Catholics are in- 
creasing very fast. The difficulties and hardships I had to strug- 
gle with were great; but in all this I had the consolation of 
baptizing several adult persons, and of seeing many Catholics, 
who until then had been cold and indifferent and had never 
made any use of the Church for many years, take a new start, 
as it were, in the way of their salvation, and devoutly approach 
the Sacraments.” Further on in this letter which, incidentally, 
is dated July 3, 1834, Father Lefevere expressed an intention 
of not visiting this section again. A plan was offered by him, 
by way of compensation, to provide for the Catholics in the 
Half-Breed Tract. “If Mr. [Father] St. Cyr or any other priest 
were stationed at Quincy or at the head of the Rapids [Nauvoo], 
he would find there a wide, extensive field for his zeal in the 
cause of God. Besides many other Catholics scattered through 
the country, he would find four little congregations in a cir- 
cuit, as it were, of forty or fifty miles at most. These congre- 
gations are as yet small, indeed, but very promising and in- 
creasing daily. There is one at Quincy, one at the head of 
the Rapids [Nauvoo], another on the fork of Crooked Creek, 
and a fourth one at the Foot of the Rapids among the half- 
Indians, where there are several French and American fa:ni- 
lies living.” Keokuk was located at the Foot of the Rapids. 

We have it on Father Lefevere’s words that there were in 
the Half-Breed Tract not only half-Indians but also “several 
French and American families.” That statement calls to mind 
Cyrenus Cole’s estimate as given in his A History of the People 
of Iowa. “There were a few Americans living in what is now 
Iowa—probably only forty or fifty. Nearly all of them lived in 
the Half-Breed Tract, between the Des Moines and Mississippi 
rivers above their confluence.”** Mr. Cole’s reference is to the 
population as it was about one year previous to Father Le- 
fevere’s visit. Dr. Isaac Galland placed the figure at fifty in all 
Iowa for June i, 1833. Father Lefevere in his official report for 


27 Ibid. 
28 Cyrenus Cole, A History of the People of Iowa (Cedar Rapids, 1921), 


p. 126. 
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1836 to the Bishop of St. Louis placed the number of Catholics 
in the Half-Breed Tract at thirty-eight.** Not until June 1, 1833, 
did the United States Government officially declare that any 
other part of Iowa was vacated by the Indians. Keokuk, (Puck- 
eshetuck, its first Indian name, meaning “at the foot of the 
rapids”), was the first settlement in the present State of Iowa to 
have been visited by a Catholic priest in the nineteenth cntury.” 
That visit was made, as we have seen above, by Father Van 
Quickenborne October 6-9, 1832. Next came the visit of Father 
Peter Paul Lefevere sometime during the three months previ- 
ous to July 3, 1834. Since the Iowa Country was visited by 
him after he had traversed Illinois for “forty and fifty miles 
backward and forward” along the Mississippi River, the writer 
is much inclined to place Father Lefevere’s visit to Keokuk 
during the month of June." 

Although this well-nigh ubiquitous missionary averred in 
his 1834 letter that “as for my part, if I stay on Salt River, I 
absolutely could not visit these places any longer” (and he gave 
reasons for the decision), yet on March 9, 1837, almost three 
years later, he wrote to his bishop: “In the missions I have 
hitherto attended there are fourteen stations . . . Two in the 
Wisconsin Territory. I. at Keokuk in the Half-Indian Tract be- 
tween the rivers Des Moines and the Mississippi; II. on the 
Skunk River ten miles west [north was meant] from Fort Mad- 
ison.”** Again in this 1837 letter he said: “Last winter I was 
called to the sick .. . once to the Des Moines River, and once 
into the Wisconsin Territory 150 miles north from Ralls Coun- 
ty.”** To judge from his descriptions the Mississippi River 
might have been kindly to other priests; but surely it was not 
so to him. On one occasion he had to find his way through 
eighteen inches of snow for twelve miles on the ice of the Mis- 


29 Lefevere Report for 1836. Archives of the Archdiocese of Saint Louis. 

80 Cf. supra, ‘‘The Baptismal and Marriage Record of Father VanQuick- 
enborne.’’ 

81 Father Lefevere makes no specific reference to any place in Iowa except 
to the community ‘‘at the Foot of the Rapids.’’ His reference to ‘‘the Head 
of the Rapids’’ most probably refers to Nauvoo, Illinois, as may be gathered 
from the Catholic Directories of later years. No locality is mentioned ‘‘in the 
New Purchase.’’ The letter of Father Lefevere here quoted would fix the time 
of his presence in Keokuk rather late in this missionary journy. 

82 Lefevere Letter of March 9, 1837. Archives of the Archdiocese of Saint 


us. 
88 Ibid., July 3, 1834. 
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sissippi. At another time when a heavy thaw had set in, a race 
for his life had to be made to avoid the impending freshets. 

This 1837 letter makes evident that Father Lefevere did not 
stay by his resolution of 1834 not to visit these places again. 
The compelling reasons were frankly given at that time. “As 
for my part, if I stay on Salt River, I absolutely could not visit 
those places any longer. It would be absenting myself too long 
from the congregation here, and the distance being so great, 
I could not stand for long being dragged continually through 
rivers and swamps to visit these places.”** Keokuk, at the foot 
of the rapids, was one of the places referred to in 1834. 

It may well be that Father Lefevere actually visited a great- 
er number of places in the Quincy-Keokuk-Nauvoo district after 
1834 than before 1834. In 1834 this general statement was made 
by him: “There are here, as it were, seven small congregations 
in a circuit of about one hundred and twenty miles, and if in 
some of these places a little chapel were erected it would be 
the means of collecting the Catholics together and making con- 
versions, and also of establishing the Church permanently in 
these parts.”** This information was given in Father Lefevere’s 
letter of 1834. Above, we quoted a section of his 1837 letter in 
which reference was made to fourteen stations. Two of them 
were listed for Wisconsin Territory: Keokuk and the mission 
on Skunk River. Not a little significance must be attached to 
the numerical growth of stations in general from seven to four- 
teen, and in Iowa from one to two. Nor must one pass over 
lightly his words referring to calls in the winter time, “once 
to the Des Moines River, and once into Wisconsin territory 150 
miles north from Ralls County.” The only conclusion to be 
drawn from the words of this apostle of hardship is that at 
least on three occasions, and probably four, his journeyings 
brought him into the Iowa Country. Surely on two occasions 
Keokuk received the benefits of his ministrations. In the light 
of this discussion are we not to conclude that Father Lefevere’s 
interests became not narrowed but enlarged during the 1834- 
1837 period, and that the zeal which singled him out later for 
episcopal dignity made him undergo, surely in courageous man- 
ner, life-sapping journeys into the Iowa Country? His mission 
at Salt River from 1832 to 1841 was truly a trying one, bringing 


34 Ibid. 
35 Ibid. 
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him “almost eight years of ceaseless trouble and toil.”** Blunt, 
brave Father Lefevere, Bishop Rosati liked your bluntness; we, 
your bravery. With truth Bishop Lefevere wrote a few years 
later to the priests of the Diocese of Detroit: “Having been 
inured to the labors of a missionary life, for many years, in : 
remote part of the diocese of St. Louis, we feel ready to share 
with you, venerable brethren, all the labors of the ministry.’ 
In 1834 the missionary had pleaded for another. priest 

share the labors of his extensive territory. The long hoped 
for assistance finally came with Father August F. Brickwedde’s 
appointment to Quincy in 1837.** That change has its import- 
ance for Catholic church history in Keokuk, for there is som 
probability that the care of the Keokuk region was then lifted 
from Father Lefevere. Although no specific information has 
come down to us that Father Brickwedde ever attended the 
Catholics in and around Keokuk, we do know that his services 
were extended to the German Catholic settlements at Sugar 
Creek, West Point, and Fort Madison.** On the other hand the 
fact remains that no further word is heard from Father Le- 
fevere after his letter of March 9, 1837. At all events, his let- 
ter of July 3, 1834, contains specific, indisputable reference to 
Catholicity in southeastern Iowa. Through him the Catholic 
Church accepted, a second time, the challenge to care for the 
Half-Breed Tract population. A vigorous embodiment, indeed, 
of that acceptance was Peter Paul Lefevere. 


The following item, which appeared in the Annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith for November, 1841, was to bring joy 
to the Catholics of southeastern Iowa. “Peter Paul Lefevere, 
born in the diocese of Ghent, and for a long time missionary 
in the diocese of St. Louis, is appointed [November 22, 1841] 
Bishop of Zela in partibus, and Coadjutor-administrator of the 
diocese of Detroit.”*° Thirteen years before Bishop Rosati had 
commented in these words on Father Lefevere’s work: “Mr. 
Lefevere keeps churches and congregations in the best order. 


36 Rothensteiner, ICHR, Vol. 2 (Apr. 1920), p. 399. 

38? The New York Freeman’s Journal, Dec. 18, 1841, ‘‘ Pastoral Letter of 
Peter Paul Lefevere.’’ Contains a brief item about his consecration. 

88 Souvenir of the Diamond Jubilee of St. Boniface Congregation, Quincy, 
Illinois (1912), p. 10; Kempker, Records, Vol. 2, p. 133. 

3® Baptismal Register of Saint Boniface Parish, Quincy, Illinois. 

40 Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, Vol. 4 (Nov. 1841), p. 477. 
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The people are very good Catholics.”*' Evidently the later ap- 
pointment was not an accident. Keokuk’s second priest-visitor 
became a bishop. No slight distinction, indeed, and an aus- 
picious beginning for Catholicism there. Father John A. Roth- 
ensteiner, who has made an intimate study of the Lefevere let- 
ters has written strong words worth remembering by the Cath- 
olics of Iowa. “The hero of this religious movement is the man 
of untiring zeal and energy, Father, afterwards Bishop, Peter 
Paul Lefevere, whose missionary territory was the largest and 
most difficult of all in the diocese.” 

With Bishop-elect Lefevere’s departure from his field of ac- 
tivity during the years 1832-1841, the center of interest in our 
story will shift sooner or later from Rat Row to Saint John 
the Evangelist Church. Meantime, Alsatian, Franch, and Ital- 
ian priests will serve the Catholics of Keokuk. 


V 


After Father Lefevere’s final visit to Keokuk, referred to 
in his letter of March 9, 1837, was that community deprived 
of priestly ministrations? A study of the records at hand does 


not answer that question for the years immediately following. 
But let us study the probabilities of the question, for there are 
probabilities. 

The Catholic Almanac for the year 1838 contained this 
pertinent item relative to southeastern Iowa: “The Reverend 
Irenaeus St. Cyr visits the English Congregation in this town 
[Quincy] once a month; 1. Hancock Co.—a church to be built 
at the Des Moines Rapids . . .”** The question naturally arises 
on reading the above: where are the Des Moines Rapids? Al- 
ready the answer has been given: the Des Moines Rapids are 
in the Mississippi River, and the foot of those rapids is at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. Now, we have the statement, “a church to be built 
at the Des Moines Rapids.” What is the inescapable interpreta- 
tion? Father St. Cyr, a very much loved missionary, and right- 
ly so, was appointed to the region about Keokuk. The item last 
quoted calls to memory Father Lefevere’s request made in his 
letter of July 3, 1834: “If Mr. St. Cyr, or any other priest, were 


41 Rosati to the Very Rev. John Timon, Perryville, Missouri, October 20, 
1838. Archives of the Archdiocese of Saint Louis. 

42 The priests referred to are Fathers J. G. Alleman, O. P., Lucien Galtier, 
and Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, O. P. 

48 The Catholic Almanac, 1838, p. 106. 
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stationed at Quincy or at the Head of the Rapids [Nauvoo], he 
would find there a wide extensive field for his zeal in the cause 
of God . . . He would find four little congregations in a circuit, 
as it were, of forty or fifty miles at most . . . one at the Foot 
of the Rapids among the Half-Indians, where there are several 
French and American families living.”“* Apparently Father 
Lefevere’s request was granted, not immediately, but after a 
lapse of a few years. And a great priest of God he was, Father 
Irenaeus St. Cyr, who was chosen to carry forward Father Le- 
fevere’s work in the western Illinois district. In 1834 the latter 
had made a touching request that could only have come straight 
from the heart of a man of faith, namely, that a brother priest 
be stationed near him. “Then, at least, we could sometimes see 
one another. We could ask for consolation in affliction, counsel 
in doubts, without being exposed so much to dying without the 
consolation of receiving the last Sacraments, as [happened to] 
Mr. [Father] McMahon of afflicting memory.’”** A personal an- 
swer, in the literal sense of the word, was received to this re- 
quest: Father Irenaeus St. Cyr. 

One other word should be said in connection with Father 
St. Cyr’s coming. It has been pointed out by historians using 
the Catholic Directories that a space of time, now a matter of 
a few months and then again approximating one year, must 
be allowed for the gathering, transmitting, and compiling of 
information contained in these volumes, especially in the earlier 
ones. In the instance of Father St. Cyr’s being at Keokuk, the 
words, “A church to be built on the Des Moines Rapids,” are 
to be interpreted of an intention belonging to the year 1837.* 
Hence, the inference that Father St. Cyr’s appointment to the 
region about Keokuk was given him very likely in 1837. 

Our conclusion, then, is this: there is no certainty that 
Father St. Cyr ever visited Keokuk. Probably he was in the 
vicinity of Keokuk, that is, at Nauvoo, during 1838. Moreover, 
because of his proximity to Keokuk, coupled with the import- 
ance attached to it by his predecessor, Father Lefevere, the 
writer considers it probable that Father St. Cyr attended the 
Catholics in the “capital” city of the Half-Breed Tract. 

Not a little corroboration of this probability is found in a let- 
ter written by Father St. Cyr at Fountain Green, August 6, 

44 Lefevere Letter, July 3, 1834. Archives of the Archdiocese of Saint Louis. 


45 Ibid. 
46 Cf., supra, $5. 
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1838. These are his words, in part: “I expect to start Thursday 
for Quincy, then to Commerce (later Nauvoo), thence home 
again.” ** Two comments on these words are in order. First 
Nauvoo and Keokuk were a part of the same missionary dis- 
trict during the period of the thirties, just as northern Mis- 
souri, western Illinois, and eastern Iowa were a geographical 
unit as regarded missionary activity on a large scale. Second- 
ly, Father St. Cyr in his journey from Quincy to Nauvoo might 
well have tarried at Keokuk, since that city lay in his direct 
path.* 

So far the point has been made that Father St. Cyr was ap- 
pointed to the region about Keokuk. Was he ever in Keokuk? 
That is one of the “unsolved questions.” True, the Directory 
speaks of “a church to be built on the Des Moines Rapids.” But 
where along the Des Moines Rapids, (the Rapids are about 
eleven miles in length) was the church to be built? at Keokuk 
or Sandusky or Galland or Montrose or Nauvoo? Looking in- 
tently at all the records, we have no secure basis for asserting 
that Keokuk was the locality referred to. It is a fact indeed 
that a church was not built at Keokuk at this time. 

In 1837 Father Lefevere sent to his bishop a memorandum 
about the missions he had been attending. Later in the year 
he was succeeded in the Quincy, Illinois, region by Father Au- 
gust Florentius Brickwedde.*° Having heard of the need of 
priests for German-speaking Catholics in this country, Father 
Brickwedde bade farewell to his native Fuerstenau in Hanover 
and came to America, landing at New York, July 4, 1837. A 
large congregation of German immigrants made up his com- 
pany. They were intent upon a settlement somewhere “in the 
wilds of Missouri or Illinois.” Bishop Rosati soon accepted him 
for the diocese of Saint Louis and sent him to Quincy to estab- 
lish the “first national parish in the Mississippi Valley.” In 
consonance with Father Brickwedde’s coming to America, his 
chief interest was the care of German Catholics. Some miles 


47 Rothensteiner, ICHR, Vol. 3 (Jan. 1921), p. 290. 
oy 48It is not certain that the journey referred to was made by Father St. 
r. 

49 Keokuk’s first Catholic Church was built during 1844. Father Kempker 
refers to a church at the head of the rapids which Father Lefevere contemplated 
building. ‘‘The prospect of having a church built at the head of the rapids 
seems to have failed,’’ Kempker, op. cit., p. 17. The writer thinks that Nauvoo, 
at the head of the rapids, was the more likely location for the church referred 
to in the Catholic Almanac of 1838. 

50 — ICHR, Vol. 3 (Jan. 1921), p. 286. 
51 i 
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above Keokuk were a few German settlements. From 1837 to 
1841 Father Brickwedde was their priest. He attended Sugar 
Creek, West Point, Fort Madison, and built a church in 1839 
“on Sugar Creek in the southeastern corner of Iowa.” Inci- 
dentally, that church, St. James’s, was the first one erected in 
this section of Iowa." 

The main reason for introducing Father Brickwedde and 
his clerical services in this paper is to make clear that as early 
as 1837 he was ministering in this vicinity. Did he serve the 
Catholics of Keokuk also? There is no record to show that-he 
did. Father John F. Kempker, premier historian of Iowa 
Catholicity, writing in 1887, made this statement: “It does 

t r that he {Father Brickwedde| made any visits to 

r Montrose, and it is probable that these places were 
subject to the jurisdiction of English-speaking 
her Hunter [Father Hilary Tucker, above re- 
int} was at this time in Quincy dnd visited the 

w and Nauvoo.” * Once more then is present 
d question.” Records do not attest Father Brick 

1g attended the Catholics of Keokuk, while 

gent search through the records at Saint Boniface Church, 


~ i 


Quincy, failed to disclose connection with Keokuk.* 

Quincy, Illinois, again comes into the story of Catholicity 
in Keokuk with Father Hiliary Tucker’s appointment. On May 
23, 1839, Father Tucker assumed spiritual charge of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics in that city." However, like that of so 
many other pioneer priests, his jurisdiction was not confined 
to one group. Not with certainty can this young priest, or- 


52 Ibid., p. 287. A deal of information about Father Brickwedde’s activi- 
ties in Iowa was found by the writer in various letters in the Archives of the 
Archdiocese of Saint Louis and also in the records of Saint Boniface Parish, 
Quincy, Illinois. The important letters are dated January 4 and April 22, 1839. 
Not until 1840 and 1841 respectively were churches built at Burlington and 
Fort Madison. There are mentioned two other very early churches in south- 
eastern Iowa. Both of them are shrouded in mystery. One, ‘‘the little Brown 
Shanty Church on the canal near the site of Maurice Blondeau’s house,’’ and 
the other, in Green Bay Township, Lee County—if ever they existed—suggest 
an ancient period in Iowa Catholic church history about which nothing is 
known. Cf. Portrait and Biographical Album of Lee County, Iowa (1887), 
p. 607. The boundaries of Green Bay Township are indicated on p. 638. 

58 A diligent search has been made of records preserved in Saint Louis, 
Quincy, West Point, Saint Paul’s, and Burlington. 

54 Kempker, Records, Vol. 2 (1886-1888), p. 133. 

65 West Point and vicinity and Fort Madison were attended by Father 
Brickwedde. 

56 Rothensteiner, ICHR, Vol. 3 (Apr. 1921), p. 392. 
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dained scarcely two years at the time he went to Quincy, be 
connected with Keokuk’s Catholicity. However, his letters re- 
veal that he was in close proximity to Keokuk during the year 
1839. For instance, on July 19, 1839, he wrote: “I was lately 
at Warsaw about thirty-five miles above this place where the 
old Fort Edwards stands.” Again, on August 29, 1939, refer- 
nce is made to a recent trip: “I have this moment returned 
from Warsaw, thirty-five miles from here, where I was called 
» nights since: I have not slept for the last fifty hours and 
eighty five miles.” °’ Only seventy miles had to be covered 
hat “round trip.” Might it be that the extra fifteen miles 
lifference between seventy and eighty-five miles) are to 
‘counted for by his going to Keokuk? We do not know, 
irmative statement would be, at the best, a surmi 


at he crossed the Mississippi Rive 


Tucker actually went over to Keokul 
| appreciate his having recorded it 
ted the history of Warsaw before his time. 
the latter is shown in these words written by hii 
29, 1839: “Just before, in digging a well, they found 
a person buried there [Warsaw] probably sixty or seventy 
rs, and in it a silver crucifix of considerable size. I was 
ry desirous of getting it but it fell into the hands of a prop- 
ant lady who would not part with it. I will be careful to 
gain what information I can, that might be interesting to re- 
ligion or history in this place.” Did Father Tucker, then, visit 
Keokuk? That is another of the “unsolved questions.” 


VI 


“In those days there came to the territory to preach to the 
rough and uneducated, a man of the highest education and re- 
finement, the Reverend Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, one of the 
most remarkable men connected with the early church history of 
Iowa.” ** In these words an Iowa historian, Cyrenus Cole, pays 
tribute to another priset of south-eastern Iowa. 

Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, Italian born, 1806, came to 
America in 1828. Blessed with a vocation to the religious life, 


57 Ibid., p. 395. 

58 Warsaw, located on the eastern shore of the Mississippi River, is about 
eight miles below Keokuk. 

59 Cole, op. cit., pp. 183 and 184, 
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he was already garbed in the Dominican habit upon his arrival. 
After two years of study here in America, this romantic, chiv- 
alrous priest of God was elevated to the priesthood. “And a 
few weeks later, he was setting foot on the Island of Macinac, 
the most remote spot of the Diocese of Cincinnatti.”® Zeal- 
ous man that he was, his efforts could not be confined within 
such compass. Traveling, ministering, and building were to be 
his lot for many a year. As early as 1835 his presence thrilled 
the Catholics of Iowa.*' The eastern portion of our state he 
made one of his major fields and he liked to linger on and travel 
over the Iowa prairies. “His parish was the whole Mississippi 
Valley for two hundred miles or more.” * To anyone reading 
his Memoirs the following description of Father Mazzuchelli 
will be seen to be sober truth: “The story of Father Mazzu- 
chelli’s work in Iowa reads like a romance. He went to many 
places; he labored unceasingly. He traveled on foot and on 
horseback, in ox-wagon and on boats. A stranger in a strange 
land, he slept on the floors of cabins and he ate often the food 
of savages.” * 

It is a pleasure to be able to connect this spotless Dominican 
priest with the Keokuk mission. The Catholic Almanac for 
1841 supplies this information: “Burlington, Des Moines Co., 
St. Paul’s—a brick church erected in the year 1840, with con- 
venient rooms for schools. Very Rev. S. Mazzuchelli. Sermon 
in English. There are four stations attached to this parish: 
1st Madison, Lee Co. 2nd Half Breed Tract, same county; 3rd 
Iowa City, Johnson Co.; 4th Bloomington (called Muscatine 
since 1841) Muscatine Co. The number of Catholics in this 
parish and its stations is about twelve hundred.” “ 

In another section of this sketch the historical significance 
of the term “Half Breed Tract” has been explained. Without 
doubt Keokuk is the station meant for at the time referred to, 
1840, the importance of all the other settlements which possibly 


60 Archbishop John Ireland, Introduction (p. 5) to Memoirs of Bishop 
Loras, First Bishop of Dubuque, Iowa and of the Memoirs of His Family from 
1792 to 1858 by the Rev. Louis Decailly (New York, 1897). 

61 Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, Memoirs Historical and Edifying of a Mis- 
sionary Apostolic (Chicago, 1915), pp. 163-165. 

62 Cole, op. oit., p. 184. 

68 Ibid., p. 184. 

64 The Catholic Almanac, 1840, p. 106. The records of Saint Paul’s Parish, 
Burlington, are extant for that period. Keokuk is not mentioned at all. Mus- 
catine, another mission of Father Mazzuchelli at this time, has some few baptisms 
recorded. 
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could have been referred to had declined. Not for long, appar- 
ently, was Father Mazzuchelli assigned to this district. Only 
in one issue of the Catholic Almanac, that of 1841, is his name 
linked with the Half Breed Tract. Further than this connec- 
tion we do not know anything of his activities in Keokuk. We 
do know, however, that great church-builder though he was 
(churches at Burlington, Muscatine, Davenport, and Iowa City 
in the Diocese of Davenport were his handiwork), he did not 
see fit to build here even a little church. Quite probably, how- 
ever, if not certainly, this much loved pioneer priest included 
within his circuit the spiritual care of the Catholics of ancient 
Keokuk, the “capital” of the Half Breed Tract. This was late 
in 1840 or early in 1841." 


vil 


All church activities in the south-eastern corner of Iowa 
discussed so far have been of a kind: intermittent visits and 
probable visits of pioneer priests during the period 1834-1840. 
There has been no word of a resident pastor; no word of a per- 
manent sanctuary where Christ dwelt and the faithful worship- 
ped. But one must not be surprised. Take the year 1834, when 


Father Lefevre first visited Keokuk, “the Foot of the Rapids.” 
The Iowa Country had been without any general government 
whatsoever from 1821 until that year, 1834, when it was made 
an adjunct to Michigan Territory. It was not until October, 
1835, that a general election was held. When Michigan took 
its place among the states of the Union in 1836, a new territory, 
the Territory of Wisconsin, was created, Iowa being in the west- 
ern part of that territory. Then, two years later, 1838, the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa was formed. It was not until 1846 that the Uni- 
ted States Government considered it proper to admit Iowa to 
statehood. 

Our story of Catholicity in southeastern Iowa has advanced 
only to 1840. Bishop Mathias Loras had been in Iowa only since 
April 19, 1839, although the Diocese of Dubuque was erected in 
1837. There had been but two priests within the confines of the 
present state of Iowa during the few years immediately preceed- 
ing his coming. They were Father Peter Paul Lefevere and 


85 Cf. supra, §5, for the time element in the Catholic Almanac. 
66 Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, Vol. 1 (March, 1839), p. 100; 
Mazzuchelli, op, cit., p. 201. 
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Father Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli. In 1839 there were but two 
Catholic Churches in all Iowa, St. Raphael’s, Dubuque, and Saint 
Anthony’s, Davenport.” A third church, St. James’s, on Sugar 
Creek, Lee County, was built probably later in that year, 1839." 

During the period already traversed in this sketch Iowa was 
indeed an untouched country. Its “white man’s history” was 
scarcely begun. Should we be surprised, then, that a fully or- 
ganized Catholic Church did not yet exist in southeastern Iowa 
as late as 1840? 


Vill 


It is 1840 or thereabouts. Burlington is no longer the home 
address of Keokuk’s pastor of souls. Fort Madison has replaced 
it, and the Dominican, Father Mazzuchelli, is followed by the 
Dominican, Father John George Alleman.** Why did he prefe: 


rm 


Father John Larmer, writing in 


Fort Madison to Keokuk? 
nineties, gave an answer: “After looking over northeastern Mis 
souri, and the adjacent portions of Illinois and Iowa, Father / 

leman resolved to establish his permanent mission at Fort Madi- 


As 
’ 


son, a beautiful site above the first rapids on the upper Mississip- 
pi. His object in settling, so to speak, at this point, was to hav e 
a permanent ‘shanty’ in a central location, whence he could the 
more effectively perform the great work which his former ex- 
perience as a missionary told him lay before him.” 

That Father Alleman attended Keokuk from Burlington and 
later from Fort Madison is certain. The only extant baptismal 
register for those days, that of Saint Paul’s, Burlington, records 
his attending Keokuk in 1841 and 1842. During that period 
Father Alleman signed himself “Priest of Burlington.” "* The 
corroborating word of Father Kempker has also been given. 


67 Mazzuchelli, op. cit., pp. 163 and 193. 

68 Kempker, ‘‘A Decennium of the Catholic Church in Lee County, Iowa,’’ 
Catholic Historical Researches (1886), p. 130. Bishop Loras reached Iowa April 
19, 1839. Kempker wrote that ‘‘in 1839 he [John Henry Kempker] and a few 
neighbors hewed down some of the tallest trees in the pristine woodlands of 
Sugar Creek valley, with which they built a church in honor of St. James, near 
Kempker’s house’’ (p. 130). Writers on the subject have not included Saint 
James Church in the list of Iowa Catholic churches at the time of Bishop 
Loras’s coming. 

6° Baptismal Register, Saint Paul’s Church, Burlington, Iowa, 1841; also 
Baptismai Eegister at Saint Raphael’s, Dubuque, 1841. The records of Saint 
Joseph’s Parish, Fort Madison, have perished. 

70 Rev. John Larmer cited by Zaiser, The Diamond Jubilee of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Fort Madison, Iowa, 1840-1915, p. 28. 

71 Records of Saint Paul’s Parish, Burlington 
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“When Father Alleman assumed charge of Lee County, he made 

Keokuk one of these stations, which he attended regularly and 

he ministered faithfully to the wants of the people, but could 

make no effort for material progress.” ** The Catholic Almanac 

of 1843 affords this information: “Fort Madison, Lee Co., St. 

Joseph’s, a small temporary brick buliding—Rev. J. C. Alleman. 

West Point, Keokuk Station, Farmington, Lee Co., a station 
[Farmington is in Van Buren County].” ™ 

Concerning Father Alleman’s activities in Keokuk the writer 

; been able to gather information of only a very general na- 

Keokuk he “attended regularly and he ministered faith- 

ly to the wants of the people, but could make no effort for 

terial progress.” "* The latter part of the statement amounts 

3: he was not able to build a church here. And except for 

her brief period during 1844 Father Alleman was in charge 

: about 1840 until about 1848.° “From Fort 


= = £ . 
okuk fron 


ym,” says Father Larmer, “he [Father Alleman] usually 


‘led on foot, as I saw him for years having under his arm a 
f saddle-bags which contained all his church—all a mis- 
iry’s conveniences to celebrate Mass. Being of hu; stature 
sple ndid health, he could cover in a morning on foot, without 
great fatigue, as much ground as an average ho ayy Old settlers 
Fort Madison used to recall Father Alleman “with his saddle- 
bags strapped over his shoulders, carrying his mass vestments, 
altar stone, chalice, and so forth, as he started on a tramp to 
West Point, Keokuk, and other Missions much further dis- 
tant.” *° 
An anecdote current in Keokuk for a long time has been put 
in writing by Father Larmer. “His [Father Alleman’s] untiring 
zeal and faithful labors so won the affections of the Indians that 
. . . the Chiefs of their council offered him what is now the 
northern half of the city of Keokuk. ... But the good priest 
replied: “No, Iam a poor Dominican Friar, I made a vow of pov- 
erty, and another to establish missions; with Gods’ grace I will 
keep them both.” *’ No one has explained just what right “the 


72 Kempker, Records, pp. 137 and 138. 

73 The Catholic Almanac (1843), p. 81. 

74 Kempker, Records, pp. 137 and 138. Father J. B. Villars then became 
resident pastor. 

75 Ibid., p. 138. 

76 Zaiser, op. cit., p- 33. 

77 Larmer, quoted in Zaiser, op. cit., p. 28. This parcel of land was situated 
in the Half-Breed Tract. Not a little J it had passed to new owners. Later 
there was much litigation about it. 
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Chiefs and their councils” had to offer that generous gift to 
Father Alleman. 

One more priest is thus added to our growing list of those 
who served the Catholics of Keokuk during the formative period. 
For eight years, 1840 to 1848, Keokuk was one of Father Alle- 
man’s interests. An untiring worker, an establisher of missions 
far and near, a man in whom the spirit of poverty and charity 
were deeply ingrained, a courageous man in the cause of Christ, 
all these Father Alleman was, not only for Keokuk, but for Ohio, 
Iowa, and Illinois. 


Ix 


“Yesterday [January 5, 1840] for the first time I conferred 
priesthood on three of our young levites, in the presence of an 
immense crowd of Protestants and Catholics.” "* So wrote Bish- 
op Loras, January 6, 1840, to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. For Keokuk the item has a significance. In this 
ordination ceremony, the first in the Northwest, one of Keokuk’s 
priests, Father Lucien Galtier, was a principal. It was his ordin- 
ation day. However, he was not immediately sent to Keokuk, 
for from 1840 to 1844 he was located where is now the great 
metropolis of Minnesota, Saint Paul.’ 

The Very Reverend Mathias Loras, a native of France and 
Vicar-General of the Diocese of Mobile, Alabama, was appointed 
the first bishop of the diocese of Dubuque. At the time of his 
consecration, December 10, 1837, there was but one priest and 
one church, an unfinished one at that, in his diocese. Having 
turned to his native France for aid, his first quest for priestly 
help brought to the shores of America in the fall of 1838 two 
priests and four seminarians. One of the latter was Lucien Gal- 
tier, a subdeacon, who, on January 6, 1840, was ordained a priest 
for the diocese of Dubuque. His studies had been completed at 
the well-known St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland.” 

On June 23, 1839 Bishop Loras went from Dubuque to St. 
Peter’s, Minnesota. He there found 185 Catholics and for thir- 


78 Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, Vol. 3 (1840), p. 348. 

79 J. Fletcher Williams, A History of the City of Saint Paul and of the 
County of Ramsey, Minnesota (St. Paul, 1876), p. 110; Msgr. A. Ravoux, 
Reminiscences, Memoirs, and Lectures (St. Paul, 1890), pp. 3 and 4. 

80 Williams, op. cit., p. 110. Archbishop John Ireland’s words are quoted. 
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teen days remained with them." “The next spring [1840] he 
was reminded, one day, when an up-bound steamer whistled for 
the landing, of his promise to send a priest there. He selected 
the Rev. Lucien Galtier for the work, and, in one hour, that 
clergyman was en route to his new field of labor.” The date was 
April 26, 1840.* 

The high mark of interest in his work at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, was reached when, on November 1, 1841, Father Galtier 
dedicated his “new basilica” under the patronage of Saint Paul. 
These words of his are important: “I expressed a wish, at the 
same time, that the settlement would be known by the same 
name, and my desires were obtained.” ** This statement of fact 
was penned in 1861 at the request of Bishop Thomas Grace. 
The city of Saint Paul should be thankful for the suggestion, 
for up to that time, 1841, the settlement had been known as 
“Pig’s Eye.” The significance of the change in name was caught 
at an early date for in 1850 Governor Goodhue, said: 

“Pig’s Eye, converted thou shalt be, like Saul; 
Arise, and be, henceforth, Saint Paul.” 

In 1844 Father Galtier was transferred to Keokuk. “On the 
25th of May, 1844, he left Saint Peter’s and went to Keokuk, 
Iowa.” ** To corroborate the fact that it was not later than 
May 25, 1844, we have the Baptismal Register of Saint 
Raphael’s, Dubuque, which contains the record of a baptism 
conferred by Father Galtier on May 26, 1844.*° Later in this 
sketch the significance of that baptism will be pointed out, as 
being the only one recorded by him in the register. 

Up to the present there has been general agreement that 
Father Galtier was located in Keokuk only during one month, 
August, 1844. Thus Father Kempker: “During this time of his 
[Father Alleman’s] charge, however, there was one expection, 
and that was in the month of August, 1844, when Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Loras, Bishop of Dubuque, sent Keokuk a resident pastor in 
the person of Rev. Lucien Galtier, whom he transferred from 
St. Peter’s River . . .”® It is likely that the following state- 


81 Annals, Vol. 3 (1840), p. 342. For a fine treatment ef. Hoffman, M. M., 
‘‘New Light on Old St. Peter’s and early St. Paul,’’ Minnesota Magazine of 
History, Vol. 8 (1927), pp. 27-51. 

82 Williams, op. cit., p. 109. Father Galtier’s words are cited. 

88 Ibid., p. 111. 

8 Ibid., p. 112. 

85 Baptismal Register, (1844), Saint Raphael’s, Dubuque. 

8¢ Kempker, Catholic Church in Iowa, p. 138. 
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ments in Father A. J. Zaiser’s volume Diamond Jubilee of St. 
Joseph’s Church (Fort Madison, Iowa), are based on Father 
Kempker’s article. “Father Galtier remained just long enough 
to erect a log church.” That space of time is more accurately 
determined by him in the words: “the edifice was completed 
within one month from the date the building was commenced.’ 
In other words Father Galtier was stationed in Keokuk only 
one month. But before proceeding further with the discussion 
of how long Father Galtier was resident in Keokuk, let us 
digress to an account of the building of Saint John the 
Evangelist Church. The account as given by Father Kempker 
substantially the content of an interview given by H. V. 
, a Davenport builder, in 1885.** The interview appeared 
in print first in 1886 and then, in a more extended version, i 
1887.* 

“In 1844 Rt. Rev. Bishop Loras sent Father Galtier there 
[Keokuk] to build a church. He took with him J. M. Gildea, 
a builder, and securing logs six miles north of town from the 
timber claim of Mr. Tanning [Fanning], they erected a log 
church, twenty feet by thirty feet in size, and twelve feet high, 
the building being completed in the space of a month, and 
dedicated in honor of St. John the Evangelist. . . . The loca- 
tion of St. John’s Church was on the corner of Second and 
Blondeau streets, on the brow of the Bluff, with a commanding 
view of the Mississippi River and the Des Moines Rapids.” * 
The account as given in 1887 is richer in details. “At Keokuk 
this most exemplary priest [Father Galtier] engaged H. V. Gil- 
dea to build the church, which he superintended in person. The 
site was on Second and Blondeau streets, on the brow of the 
hill overlooking the rapids, with a magnificent view of Illinois 
and Missouri; the building material was stone and logs; the 
size 20 by 30 feet, and 12 feet high. The stones for the founda- 
tion, rudely formed, were taken from the building site. T. Fan- 
ning, from Dubuque, owned a timber claim a few miles up the 
stream, and gave unlimited privilege of taking the logs. Thither 
the priest wended his way, and with the aid of two or three 
French settlers hewed the timber and rafted it to the building 


87 Zaiser, op. cit., pp. 83 and 54. 

88 An interview given J. F. Kempker by H. V. Gildea, December 23, 1885. 
This document is in the writer’s possession. 

8° These two sources will be indicated immediately. 

0 Kempker, ‘‘A Decennium of the Catholic Church in Lee County, Iowa,’’ 
Catholic Historical Researches (1886), pp. 128-131. 
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site. In the fatigue of the first day’s labor it was found that 
no one had provided a hamper for appeasing the hunger, but 
fishing in the river proved to be good. The roof of the church 
was made of clap-boards, and within one month the building 
was completed, and dedicated in honor of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. There were at this time only very few Catholics in Keo- 
kuk, and the Bishop, much in need of priests, recalled Father 
Galtier with an appointment to Prairie du Chien.” *' With this 
description we can visualize Keokuk’s first church, a log struc- 
ture, under the patronage of St. John the Evangelist. 
fo return to the question of Father Galtier’s stay in Keo- 
e writer has at hand rather convincing evidence that 
‘Galtier was stationed there for a period longer than one 
month. With meticulous care Bishop Loras kept a Memorandum 
Book, which was in reality a daily ledger. The following data 
found in an abstract of that ledger by Father Kempker and up 
to this time unpublished are illuminating: 
“Keokuk St. John the Ev. Church 
1844 
May 27 Paid to M. Galtier for Anderson house, etc.$100. 
” Paid previously to the same 
Paid lumber $13.00: $7 
Paid for building the church 
Paid $25: 11th $25: M. Gildea $20 


$672.62” ** 

In the above given account of the St. John the Evangelist 
Church, Keokuk, there is contained much pertinent informa- 
tion. Let us put down in tabular form just what is contained 
in it: 

1. Previous to May 27, 1844, Bishop Loras had paid $50.00 
towards the acquiring of the Anderson property. The only 
reference to an Anderson family prior to 1845 is found in Pen 
Pictures of Early Western Days by Virginia Wilcox Ivins. 
“There were few advantages here aside from the district school. 
Meantime, I had attended one of these taught by Mrs. Morgan 


*1 Kempker, ‘‘Catholicity in Southeastern (Lee County) Iowa.’’ Records, 
Vol. 2 (1886-1888), pp. 128-142. 

*2An abstract of Bishop Loras’s Memorandum Book, which is in realty 
a ledger, is in the writer’s keeping. The individual items should total $598.37. 
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Anderson, the wife of the Sheriff, on Main near Third.. . . 
Probably the family referred to here is the one from whom the 
Second and Blondeau property was purchased in 1844. 

2. On May 27, 1844, the sum of $370.00 was paid to Father 
Galtier for the building of the St. John the Evangelist Church. 

3. Again on August 3 and 11, 1844, more money was sup- 
plied by Bishop Loras for the enterprise. 

4. A Mr. Gildea is mentioned. Father Kempker refers to 
him in this way: “At Keokuk this most exemplary priest 
[Father Galtier] engaged H. V. Gildea to build the church which 
he superintended in person.” 

5. An item of August 3, 1844, states that Father Galtier 
expended for support $70.00. 

What conclusions are to be drawn from these plain state- 
ments? Three separate questions are involved. 

First, was Father Galtier resident in Keokuk only during the 
month of August, 1844? To begin with, it should be remem- . 
bered that on May 25, 1844, he left Saint Paul. On May 26 the 
sacrament of Baptism was conferred by him at Saint Raphael’s, 
Dubuque. Especially significant is the fact that during the 
period following May 26 the same Baptismal Register fails to 
disclose Father Galtier’s presence in Dubuque. Further, in a 
daily ledger kept by Bishop Loras a new account was started 
on May 27. It reads: “Keokuk St. John the Ev. Church, May 
27, 1844, Paid to M. Galtier for Anderson house etc., $100.00.” 
In view of these facts and their almost necessary implications 
the writer is convinced that Father Galtier was appointed to 
Keokuk on May 27, 1844, or thereabouts. 

Another point about Galtier’s stay: how long did he remain 
in Keokuk? The words of Fathers Kempker and Zaiser have 
already been cited. They locate him in Keokuk during the month 
of August, and, it will be remembered, only during that month. 
A very likely substantiation of his presence there in August 
comes from two other sources. Quoting Bishop Loras’s ledger 
again, we find this apposite information: “August 3, 1844, Paid 
by M. Galtier $22.62. Support $45, $25.” Obviously that record 
associates Father Galtier with Saint John the Evangelist Church 
during the month of August. There is yet one other item of 
evidence on this point. It comes from a volume of reminiscences, 
Pen Pictures of Early Western Days, by Virginia Wilcox Ivins, 
a Keokuk pioneer of 1840. 
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‘‘The pioneer church of the village was of course Roman Catholic. A lot 
had been given on the corner of Blondeau and Second streets, upon which to 
build a church; meantime a house of two rooms was put up on the corner of the 
lot at the rear and here masses were said, one of the rooms being fitted up as 
a chapel, the priest living in the other. Weddings were also solemnized in the 
small chapel, one of which I attended, that of Elizabeth Hunt and Henry Louis 
[De Louis], my cousin and myself being the only witnesses. . . . 

‘«The lots surrounding the Church were used as a cemetery. On one occasion 
twenty-five men were buried there who were killed by the explosion of the steam- 
boat Mechanic in their endeavors to get off a large rock in the first chain of 
the rapids, from which cireumstance it took the name of Mechanic rock. 

‘‘The priest was an elegant man, a native Frenchman, most zealous in his 
work, preaching in both French and English, and was building the church with 
his own hands. I well remember seeing him at work on the roof in hot July 
days with his long coat closely buttoned to his chin. My uncle and he were 
warm friends. He was a frequent visitor at our house and a most welcome 
guest.’” 93 


Not a little light, then, is shed on the question of the length 
of Father Galtier’s stay in Keokuk by the reminiscence just 
cited. Close inspection of it together with the context convinces 
the writer that the priest referred to is Father Galtier. In an- 
other volume by the same writer, Yesterdays, Reminiscences of 
Long Ago, the pioneer resident priest is described in this way: 
“He was a native Frenchman, a most devout man, very much 
beloved by his parishioners and greatly respected by ail the com- 
munity. After the church was completed, or at least within a 
very short time, he returned to France. . . .” The writer is 
again convinced that Father Galtier is the priest referred to. 
The details given by no means refer to either Father J. G. Alle- 
man, O. P., or Father J. B. Villars. Recalling that three reliable 
sources have been indicated, locating Father Galtier in Keokuk 
during the month of August, 1844, and using one other pertinent 
source, a volume of reminiscences with its reference to “hot 
July days,” the writer feels safe in accepting the tradition that 
Father Galtier was pastor of Saint John the Evangelist Church 
until some time in August, 1844. 

Bringing together both ends of the discussion, we reach this 
conclusion: Father Galtier was in Keokuk from about May 27, 
1844, until about August 3, 1844. 

The second question, the length of time the Saint John the 
Evangelist Church was in process of construction, may be dis- 


: *8 Virginia Wilcox Ivins, Pen Pictures of Early Western Days (1905), pp. 
27 and 28. 
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posed of more readily. Sometime before May 27, 1844, Bishop 
Loras had taken some steps to acquire the “Anderson house.” 
From May 27 to August 3 Father Galtier, and from August 3 
to August 11 H. V. Gildea, a Burlington contractor, were the 
instruments of Bishop Loras in furthering the enterprise. In 
view of payments made to Father Galtier on May 27 for “build- 
ing the church,” the writer feels there must have been a mis- 
carriage of plans, which made it imperative that Bishop Loras 
hire an experienced builder two months after Father Galtier 
had received those funds to build the church. It may well be 
that the church was under actual construction only one month, 
as tradition has it. Bishop Loras’s ledger does not indicate 
fully that August was the month. So far as funds for the enter- 
prise were concerned, the transaction was a completed one on 
August 11, 1844. 

The third and last question can be readily answered: who 
supplied the funds for the building of Saint John the Evangelist 
Church in 1844? Bishop Loras’s ledger removes all doubt about 
it. That ledger, already quoted, gives an itemized account of 
this transaction. 


To conclude, Keokuk’s first Catholic Church, Saint John the 
Evangelist, was built by Father Lucien Galtier and Mr. H. V. 
Gildea in the year 1844; from May 27 at least until August 11 
Bishop Loras was the source of funds. Without doubt he in 
turn received the funds from the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith.” 


CHARLES F.. GRIFFITH 
Davenport, Iowa 


4 Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, Vol. 3 (1840), p. 349. This is 
merely a typical instance. Other references in abundance might be given. 
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RAMON EXPEDITION: 
ESPINOSA’S DIARY OF 1716 
Translated by 


REv. GABRIEL Tous, T. O. R. 
(Note by the translator) 


The publication for the first time of a translation of the 
diary of Espinosa relating to his entry into Texas in 1716 has 
been an effort to present a faithful, exact, and literal rendition 
of the original, and that is what gives it a positive value to the 
historical scholar. Some Spanishisms will therefore be found 
in it and these have been permitted to remain so that the literal 
sense of the chronicle may be conserved. 

The diary is not written with that phraseological pomp in 
which other works of Father Espinosa, principally his Cronica, 
abound. They were written in conformity with the age with many 
comparisons and digressions which are out of place and make 
the perusal of them wearisome and diffuse. Though the style 
of the diary of 1716 is sober and concise, it is not lacking in 
beautiful descriptions perhaps somewhat exaggerated and with 
poetic tints, as for instance the portrayals of the rivers Medina, 
San Antonio, and Guadalupe; nor is richness and minuteness of 
detail wanting as in the narration of the meeting of the Asinai 
or Texas Indians and the novel and very interesting ceremonial 
displayed at the reception of the members of the expedition. 
There is also a spice of good humor to season the diary. Inci- 
dents are related and observations made that did not escape the 
sharp eye and the ready wit of Father Espinosa. 


Of the historic and geographic value of the diary there is 
no necessity to speak since this is obvious. Proper names of 
persons and of places, descriptions of land traversed, and dates 
give the historian and topographer invaluable details that are 
necessary for the geography and history of the first missions 
in Texas. 


What may be regarded as somewhat far-fetched is the record 
of distances travelled day after day. If one considers the large 
train which they carried: beasts of burden, cattle and goats, 
soldiers and missionaries, extra men and women, the distances 
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indeed seem long. They travelled eight, nine, and even ten 
leagues in a single day through places where they had to open 
their own pathway. 

The original manuscript of this document is in the Archivo 
General y Publico de Mexico, Provincias Internas, Volume 181. 
A transcript of the diary by Mr. Garcia was found among the 
documents pertaining to the life and memoirs of the Venerable 
Father Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus in the Garcia Latin-Amer- 
ican Library at the University of Texas and from this copy the 
following translation has been made. 


The translator wishes to acknowledge with thanks the valu- 
able corrections suggested in this rendition by the Editor-in- 
chief of Mid-America and for other careful revisions made by 
Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph. D., of St. Edward’s University, 
Austin, Texas, and by Professor Carlos E. Castafieda, A. M., of 
the Latin-American Library, University of Texas. 


THE DIARY 
In the name of the Most Holy Trinity. The diary of the ex- 
pedition from the Rio Grande del Norte to the Province of Texas, 


undertaken by order of His Excellency, the Duke of Linares, 
Viceroy of this New Spain, in concurrence with the two Colleges 
of the Propaganda Fide of Santa Cruz of Querétaro and Our 
Lady of Guadalupe of Zacatecas, compiled and written by Rev. 
Father Fray Isidro Felis de Espinosa. Domingo Ramén was 
captain of twenty-five soldiers and carried along also twenty- 
two other men with eight married women to attend to the beasts 


of burden. 


We registered from the College of Querétaro Rev. Father 
Fray Isidro Felis de Espinosa, President, the Rev. Father Fray 
Francisco Hidalgo, the Apostolic Preachers; Rev. Fathers Fray 
Benito Sanchez, Fray Gabriel de Vergara and Fray Manuel Cas- 
tellanos. The Rev. Father Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus of the 
College of Zacatecas became seriously ill at the Mission of San 
Juan Bautista on the Rio Grande. The Apostolic Preacher Rev. 
Father Fray Pedro de Santa Maria y Mendoza, the lay-brother 
Fray Francisco Xavier Cubillos and Fray Domingo de Vrioste 
with the habit of Donado remained with him. Don Luis de San 
Dionisio, (Louis of St. Denis), a Frenchman, was captain of the 
convoy, and two others of the same nationality enrolled with 


him. 
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A. D. 1716 


April 25—Saturday. Feast of St. Mark the Evangelist. Mass 
was sung at the Mission of San Bernardo; rogation prayers 
proper to the day recited, and a procession formed. These were 
offered for the success of our journey. At the conclusion of the 
ceremonies all accompanied the priest who went to administer 
the Viaticum to our Rev. Father Margil. In the afternoon the 
Fathers Fray Francisco Hidalgo, Fray Benito Sanchez, Fray 
Gabriel Vergara and Fray Manuel Castellanos crossed to the 
other side of the Rio Grande. Commenting on the Gospel of 
the day Designavit Dominus (the Lord hath chosen) all gave 
thanks to His Divine Majesty for having chosen us for so glor- 
ious an enterprise. His command to His ministers in the persons 
of the Apostles: Ite, ecce ego mitto vos, “Go, behold I send you,” 
gave new vigor to our souls. We travelled this day two leagues. 

April 26—Sunday. Having remained to put in order the mis- 
sions which were in my charge, I renewed my joy in the Gospel 
of the day, that of the Good Shepherd, which concludes with 
these words of Our Lord: “And other sheep have I, that are not 
of this fold; them also must I bring, and there will be but one 
fold and one shepherd.” Understanding this almost to the letter 
of the Texas Gentiles, I set out that afternoon with the Apo- 
stolic Preachers, Fray Matias Sans de San Antonio and Fray 
Pedro de Sta. Maria y Mendoza. All who preceded us met us on 
the other side of the Rio del Norte with salute of firearms and 
general rejoicing. The river carried less water than at other 
times. A sermon was given with the intention of continuing it 
every third day. Some who had not yet complied with their Eas- 
ter duty received Communion. At night, we sing, alternating in 
chorus the Alabado in metre. This we always do on leaving our 
camping ground. We are now two leagues to the northeast of 
our Missions according to observations made by an experienced 
Religious. 


April 27—Monday. We set out from the bank of the Rio 
Grande towards the Encampment of Cuervo, three leagues to the 
northwest, but, finding little water we returned to the river go- 
ing two leagues to the west, beyond what is called Diego Ramon." 

This evening another sermon was preached; and just as it 
concluded, a hurricane swept down upon us, a tempest so violent 
that we raised our voices in supplication to the Mother of Sor- 
rows and to the saints of our devotion. It uprooted the stakes 
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of the tents to which we were clinging, and broke with a lively 
rain which, however, did not last long. We travelled this day 
five leagues. 

April 28—Tuesday. We went in search of water to the 
northeast over level ground with some sparse mesquite flats. 
On the way there were some pools of water, and an accident 
occurred. One of the Frenchmen fell from his horse but was 
not hurt. The Cuerva del Leon, which has plenty of water, was 
reached. Captain Louis of St. Denis returned to the presidio for 
an Indian. This day’s travel was five leagues. 

April 29—Wednesday. After the celebration of three Masses 
we left the Cueva, pursuing the direction of east-northeast on 
the lookout for the Carrizo. We passed a few low hills without 
trees, and crossed some sandy brooks and several marsbes with 
mesquites and Indian fig trees, whose fruit was not yet ripe. By 
the pathway leading from the Cueva to the spring called Cara- 
manchel were pools of water. The heat was so depressing that 
we stopped at some pools of rain-water. There we were hailed 
by mosquitoes which, playing their little trumpets, entertained 
us both day and night to their heart’s content. At daybreak 
some of our horses were missing, five Bozales Indians having 
taken them off to their settlement. The Indians were pursued; 
three of them apprehended and taken before the Captain who, 
recognizing their low state of mind, decided that their own fear 
and confusion served them for punishment. A sermon was given 
this evening. Five leagues had been travelled. 

April 30—Thursday. Through some level clearings with 
pools of water, we set out for the Carrizo. A grove of mesquite 
trees and nopals was crossed. Having travelled three leagues 
we stopped at this side of the ponds of the Carrizo. 

May 1—Friday. Masses having been said by most of the 
Religious, we proceeded eastward over level ground and came 
in sight of flowers and pasture in the fields. To celebrate the 
feast of the day, that of the apostles St. Philip and St. James, 
as well as to let the horses graze and refresh themselves, we 
stopped at the spring of water, having travelled two leagues. 


May 2—Saturday. By northeast a quarter to the east we 
went through small woods or groves of mesquite trees and little 
plains surrounded by trees. We found a great deal of wild ma- 


1 The place ‘‘ Diego Ramén’’ is called in the Ramén Diary ‘‘ Paso de Diego 
Ramén.’’ 
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joram; and passed a large rancheria, old and depopulated, and 
a dry arroyo, with holm-oak groves. Following the same course 
we came to a stream with pools of water. Around these were 
many oak trees. From this stream to the Nueces River, which 
was almost dry, having only puddles, there was an abundance 
of ash trees, walnut trees, mulberry trees and others of various 
kinds. Under the scorching sun we travelled this day seven 
leagues. 

May 3—Sunday. The celebration of the feast of the Finding 
of the Holy Cross detained us. Seven Masses were said at which 
some persons received Communion. In the evening the military 
salute was given and a cross which we had made and blessed 
was carried in procession. Placing it in the ground we reverent- 
ly venerated it with hymns of the day and named the place the 
Encampment of the Holy Cross. 

May 4—Monday. Leaving the Nueces River we proceeded 
east-northeast as far as the turtle pond. The land, which is 
for the greater part of the way level, is so rough and swampy 
that five men fell from their horses, some being thrown from 
their animals by the others. One of them had an apparently 
miraculous escape for he was caught underneath his horse. Al- 
though well covered with dust he came forth unhurt. We stop- 
ped at the pond mentioned, having travelled two leagues. 

May 5—Tuesday. Having found good pasture and running 
water, we tarried at this place. Nothing important occurred 
except the marriage of the soldier whose banns had been previ- 
ously published. This event was celebrated by the firing of 
guns, the Religious taking part. Some went fishing and an eel 
was among the fish caught. 

May 6—Wednesday. Over low hills and plains with some 
mesquite trees on the knolls, we set out towards the east and 
east-northeast to find the River Frio. Flowers, praising their 
Creator, adorned the country. There were some pools of water 
on the way and among the oaks near the River Frio was a bub- 
bling spring. As far as that place we had walked five leagues. 

May 7—Thursday. We continued east-northeast by the base 
of a low hill as far as some large ponds of water. In the midst 
of the forest we found the passage of the River Frio which was 
dry; trees and grapevines loaded its banks; then we saw a 
great deal of brazilwood. Beyond the river, which is one in 
name only, we approached a flock of turkeys and caught two 
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of them. The expedition stopped at some creeks at our left and 
we named this place the Encampment of San Lorenzo. A ser- 
mon was given. Four leagues were travelled this day. 

May 8—Friday. Feast of the Apparition of St. Michael. We 

went on between east and east-northeast over a league of level 
ground. There we found three rancherias of Indians of the 
tribe of the Paraguas. Farther on in the same direction we 
passed through glens of mesquite clumps, with pools of water. 
We intended to reach the Arroyo Hondo, so some of us went 
ahead and arrived there, but its barrenness obliged us to turn 
back until we met the others. Being informed of our disappoint- 
ment, they stopped the beasts of burden at pools of rainwater. 
We named this place the Encampment of St. Michael. Those 
who went to the arroyo travelled eight leagues, the main body, 
four. 
May 9—Saturday. We tarried here in order to select a 
suitable place. Each of us said Mass. The only things note- 
worthy were the excessive heat, the stillness of the waters 
which, had they not been calm, would have stopped us by their 
currents, and the arrival of a Mesquite Indian, who informed 
us of the great number of people living together on the Colorado 
River. 

May 10—Sunday. This morning only three Masses were 
said. Then proceeding almost always towards east-northeast, 
we arrived at the Arroyo Hondo, where a very convenient pas- 
sage was found. To reach this arroyo we had to come over a 
smaller stream between a forest of oaks and a thicket of 
brambles and briars. Having crossed the Arroyo Hondo, we 
came through a few clusters of mesquites to a woodland of 
oaks, poplars and other trees with two creeks of good water. 
This place was named the Encampment of St. Rita, and a cross 
of wood was erected there. On observing the sun, the latitude 
was found to be twenty-eight degrees and forty minutes. We 
walked four leagues. 

May 11—Monday. After the celebration of two Masses we 
went on east-northeast through level ground, with clusters of 
oaks and pools of water. A few hills and plains with small 
stones or gravel were crossed. Then continuing our course as 
far as some large creeks we stopped, because of the intense heat 
of the sun, and because we had to carry a sick Religious. Only 
two leagues were travelled this day. 
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May 12—Tuesday. From the place aforementioned, we con- 
tinued east-northeast through glens, partly level and partly 
hilly. Leaving on both sides many oak groves, we came to the 
pond called Pita. This pond is very spacious. In it fish and 
turtle are plentiful. They peeped above the water but not with- 
in reach of our hands. Among some clusters of oaks we found 
a grapevine, rather parched and dry, whose trunk measured 
almost a yard in circumference, a fact to which all the Religious 
and many other persons were witnesses. A sermon was given. 
This day only two leagues were covered. 


May 13—Wednesday. After Masses were said, we set out 
through a forest of oaks and scattered mesquite clumps to find 
the River Medina, going a league to north-northeast. Then over 
rough ground with many groves of holm-oaks, gray oaks, and 
walnut trees we went two more leagues between northeast and 
east-northeast, turning to the north another league. Having 
crossed some level ground and groves of box-trees, we went 
right through a very spacious forest in the direction of east- 
northeast. Then making some deviations to the northeast we 
reached the Medina River. It was after midday when we 
arrived there tired out from the heat and very hungry. By the 
banks of this river were many poplar trees, blackberry bushes 
and grapevines on which we saw some green grapes. Not trifling 
was the trouble which we had this evening, when the horses 
were taken to the river to be bathed. They got into such depth, 
and so much confusion followed that eighty-two of them were 
drowned, and we were left bewildered. This and other depress- 
ing occurrences gave us reason to suspect that the Lord had 
given permission to the common enemy to dishearten our ex- 
pedition. Therefore, not to give place to his wiles, we offered 
[the following morning] a Mass of thanksgiving that worse did 
not happen. At this Mass all the Religious received Communion, 
asking Our Lord to look on us with eyes of mercy. Ten leagues 
were travelled this day. 


May 14—Thursday. We set out from the aforesaid river 
in the direction of east-northeast through hills and dales all 
covered with very green gramagrass. Some flint stones were 
found all along the way to the Arroyo de Leon, which is three 
leagues distant from the river. In this stream there are pools 
of water. From thence by northeast we entered the plain at the 
San Antonio River. At the end of the plain there is a small 
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forest of sparse mesquites, and some oaks. To it succeeds the 
water of the San Pedro; sufficient for a mission.*? Along the 
bank of the latter, which has a thicket of all kinds of wood, and 
by an open path we arrived at the River San Antonio. This 
river is very desirable [for settlement] and favorable for its 
pleasantness, location, abundance of water, and multitude of 
fish. It is surrounded by very tall nopals, poplars, elms, grape- 
vines, black mulberry trees, laurels, strawberry vines and genu- 
ine fan-palms. There is a great deal of flax and wild hemp, an 
abundance of maiden-hair fern and many medicinal herbs. 
Merely in that part of the density of its grove which we pene- 
trated, seven streams of water meet. Those, together with 
others concealed by the brushwood, form at a little distance its 
copious waters, which are clear, crystal and sweet. In these 
are found catfish, sea fish, piltonte, catan and alligators. Un- 
doubtedly there are also various other kinds of fish that are 
most savory. This place mellowed the dismal remembrance of 
the preceding one. Its luxuriance is enticing for the founding 
of missions and villages, for both its plains and its waters en- 
courage settlement. We travelled this day seven leagues. 

May 15—Friday. We stopped at this river where, on account 
of its being the Feast of the Patron of Madrid, St. Isidro Labra- 
dor (my patron saint) I sang High Mass, which was solemnized 
by the voices of my dear Father companions. There was no 
scarcity of good large fish for the feast, which was accompanied 
by the accustomed military salute. The enjoyment of this day 
compensated us somewhat for the hardships of the journey. 

May 16—Saturday. We departed from the aforesaid river 
half a league to the northeast. Then proceeding east-northeast, 
through mesquite flats with but few trees, we traversed another 
league through a rich and flowery region, and half a league to 
the northeast, we stopped at the Arroyo Salado. In the bed of 
this stream we found wild vine stocks which appeared to be 
recently hand planted. Beyond the rivulet which is sometimes 
dry, to our right, a distance of two gun shots, is a spring of 
water, which could, according to the experienced, irrigate those 
lands, though it is not very large. We walked two leagues this 
day. 


2 Arroyo de Leon probably is the Leon Creek of today, west of the San 
Antonio. San Pedro Creek still flows through the town. In the Ramén Diary 
we read about San Pedro Springs. 
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May 17—Sunday. After three Masses were celebrated, we 
went through a forest of mesquite clumps, clusters of oaks, and 
small clearings surrounded by trees, a league to the northeast 
and a quarter to east-northeast as far as some high hills. Then 
two other leagues were covered to the east, and the day’s jour- 
ney ended to east-northeast near the edges of a creek. From 
here Captain Luis de San Dionisio (Louis of St. Denis) with 
Don Juan de Medar, Frenchmen, and a Quia Indian went ahead 
to look for the Tejas Indians who were to come to meet us. On 
observing the sun, the latitude was found to be twenty-nine 
degrees and thirty-eight minutes. We travelled five leagues. 

May 18—Monday. We set out for the Guadalupe River 
through a dense forest of mesquite clumps, clusters of oaks and 
other trees going one league towards the north. Then about 
half a league to north-northeast we climbed some very high 
hills; continuing over level ground to northeast a quarter to 
east-northeast. About two leagues before the river, mesquite 
clumps and little hills with some ravines came in sight. These 
led up to a small stream, which issues from the point where 
the hills meet. Soon we reached the passage of Guadalupe 
which is made of gravel and is very wide. Groves of inexpress- 
ible beauty are found in this vicinity. We stopped at the other 
bank of the river in a little clearing surrounded by trees, and 
contiguous to said river. The waters of the Guadalupe are clear, 
crystal and so abundant that it seemed almost incredible to us 
that its source arose so near. Composing this river are three 
principal springs of water which, together with other smaller 
ones, unite as soon as they begin to flow. There the growth 
of the walnut trees competes with the poplars. All are crowned 
by the wild grapevines, which climb up their trunks. They gave 
promise already in their blossom for the good prospect of their 
fruit. The white and the black mulberry trees, whose leaves 
were more than eight inches in length, showed in their sprouts 
how sharp were the frosts. Willow trees beautified the region 
of this river with their luxuriant foliage and there was a great 
variety of plants. It makes a delightful grove for recreation, 
and the enjoyment of the melodious songs of different birds. 
Ticks molested us, attaching themselves to our skin. Seven 
leagues were travelled this day.’ 


May 19—Tuesday. We advanced by northeast a quarter to 
east-northeast through a large and dense woodland, nothing in- 
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ferior to the past, and entered a glen. Soon, at about half a 
league we came to a river having a good supply of water, which 
we named San Juan. In this river fish and alligators are numer- 
ous. It is not (as many hold) an arm of the River Guadalupe, 
although it is connected with it, for their sources are very far 
apart. We travelled only half a league.‘ 

May 20—Wednesday. We went on between northeast and 
east-northeast with some deviations to the northeast, through 
sparse flats of mesquite trees, with hills in sight. After a dis- 
tance of three leagues we came upon a copious spring, to our 
left, which we named San Bernardino. From here up to the 
San Marcos River many poplars increased the thickness of this 
woodland, which had some dry arroyos. By this riverside the 
foliage was so dense that the ground was never illuminated by 
the rays of the sun. The wood being so impenetrable we con- 
tinued our course higher up, between east-northeast and north- 
east about two leagues, as far as the Arroyo of San Rafael, 
which had only pools, but those in abundance. We travelled 
this day nine leagues. 

May 21—Thursday. Feast of the Ascension of Our Lord. 
Out of reverence for the sacredness of the day we refrained 
from travelling. Seven Masses were said; many persons re- 
ceiving Communion. In the evening a sermon was given, which 
has been continued during the journey every third day. In the 
sky above us a phenomenon appeared in the form of a half- 
circle, white and dark gray. Its extremities touched the horizon 
at the points of north-northeast and south-southeast, the sky 
being all clear. After a good while it became dark and the omen 
gradually disappeared. Let the critic draws conclusions; I am 
just stating the incident. What is certain is that its figure 
resembled a comet having a head like one, and its tail or base 
being a star. Its train was dark and had the shape of a cypress 
tree. To some, it seemed a presage of joy; but to others a 
foreboding of sadness and melancholy. 

May 22—Friday. In the direction of northeast we came to 
a little spring of water which, years ago, I named San Isidro. 
From thence we advanced to the hills and found some arroyos 
with pools of water. These led on to the Arroyo of the Garra- 


8 The Guadalupe River here described seems to be the Comal River and the 


springs are those at New Braunfels. 
4San Juan River one-half league from the Guadalupe in this instance is 


the present Guadalupe. 
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patas (ticks) which were this time more merciful. On the way 
at the distance we sighted holm-oak groves and five brooks. We 
travelled this day eight leagues. 

May 23—Saturday. By the way of north-northeast, three 
shots of an arquebus distant, we came upon an arroyo which 
connects with that of the Garrapatas. From here we went half 
a quarter to the east, and the remainder by north-northeast up 
to the River Espiritu Santo or Colorado (which is all one and 
the same river). The way is level with some low hills, though 
a league before the river there are many oak trees and grape- 
vines with shady spots at intervals. On coming to the one near- 
est to the river, and having inspected the ford, we decided to 
return as far as some tall walnut trees where we stopped. Clouds 
were gathering in the north, threatening rain, but from it the 
Lord delivered us. This day’s journey was three leagues. 

May 24—Sunday. Recommending first in seven Masses our 
good passage to the Saints of each one’s particular devotion, we 
proceeded to cross the river. Although there were some fears 
nothing serious happened. It took until midday to transport 
the cargoes. Both banks of the river are supplied with enorm- 
ous trees, grapevines, hemp and a species of herb called ipasote. 
An abundance of fish of which we partook is found in its waters. 
We had to cross to a highland shaded by trees. 

May 25—Monday. Until almost noon was spent in putting 
the goats across, and not a head was lost. The river was very 
much reduced contrary to what we had anticipated from the 
preceding rain. On observing the sun, the latitude was found 
to be thirty degrees and some minutes. 

May 26—Tuesday. The expedition did not set out because 
the Alferez took three soldiers with him to select a suitable 
place and to look for Indians. They killed a bison, part of 
which was brought to the encampment. 

May 27—Wednesday. When three Masses were said we 
passed by a hill of oaks a league to the northeast; then two 
more leagues northeast a quarter to the east over very open 
ground, though it was well choked with weeds. In order to 
arrive at the place intended, not knowing any other way, we 
crossed two leagues to the south-southeast as far as some pools 
which were called the Cibolo. The company travelled six lea- 


gues. 
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May 28—Thursday. With a Payaya Indian guiding us we 
returned the two misdirected leagues, by way of the north- 
north-west and north, one to each direction. Then through 
ground the greater part flat, we travelled on four leagues to a 
copious stream, which we named Arroyo de las Benditas Animas 
on account of having recommended to the Holy Souls our good 
guidance.* The banks of this stream are studded with willow 
trees. According to the sun it was recognized that the latitude 
was thirty degrees and forty minutes. Here three bisons were 
killed, whose meat fully satisfied our appetites. Some, not ac- 
customed to this meat, indulged to excess, as may be supposed 
from the complaints made later of their stomachs. We jour- 
neyed this day six leagues. 

May 29—Friday. Taking advantage of a delay we said 
seven Masses. In the meantime a place ahead was chosen; the 
meat got dry; and other fresh food was provided. 

May 30—Saturday. We proceeded by way of north-north- 
east three leagues. Then seeing some smoke and going to in- 
vestigate the cause of it, we met six Yeripiamos and Mixcales 
Indians; two of whom arrived in the evening, one a convert of 
the Mission of San Juan Bautista of the Rio del Norte. The 
other four set out to notify their captain of our coming. We 
stopped at some ponds, among a great deal of frondage to which, 
because of its having the shape of the cells of a bee-hive we 
gave the name of San Pedro de Alcantara. This afternoon, we 
sang our Vespers and that part of Matins and Lauds which we 
are accustomed to sing in our convents. The expedition travelled 
three leagues. 

May 31—Sunday. Because the place was unsuitable we 
went on towards the northeast to a freshet of rain water, but 
with keen regret since this was the solemn Feast of Pentecost. 
There was a very heavy rain this evening and it continued most 
of the night. All the Religious sang the Veni Creator. Three 
leagues were travelled. 

June 1—Monday. The first of June dawned raining. With 
a great deal of difficulty four Masses were celebrated, in which 
we besought Our Lord to grant us favorable weather, and the 
day cleared about nine o’clock. The place having quagmires 
and being unsanitary we proceeded after midday two leagues 
northeast as far as a large arroyo close to a good sized river, 


5 Arroyo de las Animas is the present Brushy Creek. 
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which we named San Francisco Xavier. Like the preceding 
rivers it is surrounded by woodland and abounds with fish. We 
travelled this day two leagues. 

June 2—Tuesday. In order to give place to the celebration 
of Pentecost, this being but the third day of the octave, solemn 
Mass and the Veni Creator were sung, and the military salute 
given, some of the company receiving Communion. 

June 3—Wednesday. We went on between east and east- 
southeast through a forest of sparse mesquite clumps, oak trees 
and grapevines, and very delightful glens, until we crossed a 
second time the Arroyo of the Animas. The bank at that place 
was very precipitous; so much so that some of the packs tum- 
bled into the water. Coming out from the thick woodland we 
stopped in a shady plain near by. Two of our servants, having 
gone to look for bisons, lost their way in the denseness of the 
forest. The soldiers and three Indian friends went in search of 
them but did not find them. The place was named the Encamp- 
ment of Santo Domingo; four leagues were travelled. 

June 4—Thursday. Late Wednesday night we received no- 
tice of the approach of Don Luis de San Dionisio with some 
Indians and we sent word to him so that he could overtake us. 
Meanwhile the Community began a novena to St. Anthony of 
Padua and St. Francis Xavier, and a search was made for the 
lost ones. Don Luis arrived in the evening, and learning of the 
hardships he underwent, we gave thanks to God that we had 
not travelled through the forest where he came, because our 
way was the most clear. 


June 5—Friday. Seven Masses were celebrated for the re- 
turn of the lost ones. Not expecting, however, that they would 
appear miraculously sixteen Indian friends went out with the 
soldiers to search for them. They called them aloud, fired shots, 
and even made some smoke, but did not have the consolation of 
finding them. The ticks performed their duties. 

June 6—Saturday. We went on in the direction of northeast 
about two leagues through a forest of oak trees and grapevines 
and some dried up arroyos. Following close upon this was an- 
other forest, so dense that there were not enough hatchets and 
knives to open a passage and consequently the packs suffered 
considerable damage. By way of south-southeast we came, at 


7 6 Rio de 8. Francisco Xavier is now known as San Gabriel River in Milam 
ounty. 
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half past two in the afternoon, to a little shady place having a 
small spring of water, which we called the Encampment of 
Nuestra Sonora de la Soledad. We travelled, but with great 
difficulty, five leagues. 

June 7—Sunday. The expedition stopped at this site while 
a passage was being cleared for the following day. Seven Masses 
were said. Although some bisons were seen not one of them 
was caught. 

June 8—Monday. Having found a way, we went on between 
east and east-southeast, through an adjoining plain surrounded 
by trees, and entered a sparse forest of oaks and some walnut 
trees. We came to two springs of water, which we called San 
Diego, where wild grapes larger than the muscatel grew in 
abundance. Having crossed through another forest we stopped 
at a very large lake which we named San Juan, and in which 
were many alligators. On our way through this forest we 
passed some clear plains with clusters of poplars. Four leagues 
were covered. 

June 9—Tuesday. After Mass we advanced, between the 
points of south and southeast through an open forest where we 
found two springs of water. Travelling a league more or less, 
we reached a plain, and then crossed to the forest ahead where 
we stopped at some springs of water, which we called Santa 
Maria de Buenavista, because of the beautiful landscape. Here 
we encamped since a soldier had been lost in the forest pursuing 
a saddled horse that was escaping. This day three leagues were 
travelled. 

June 10—Wednesday. We were detained for the aforesaid 
reason. Some of the company went to look for the soldier; and 
some Indians of the tribes Yeripiano, Ticmameras, Mesquites 
and one of the Asinai nation, the common Teja, arrived. All 
of them lived in a village seven leagues distant. This evening 
we sang our Vespers and Matins, and a sermon was preached, 
exhorting all to the spiritual celebration of Corpus Christi the 
following day. 

June 11—Thursday. Feast of Corpus Christi. Six low 
Masses having been said, I sang the last, which was the seventh. 
This was celebrated with all the pomp which the wilderness 
permitted; the usual military salute given, many received Com- 
munion. The lost soldier came and the saddled horse was found. 
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New Indians came to see us; and on that site a cross of wood 
was erected. 

June 12—Friday. Going on through a not very dense forest 
of oak trees and grapevines, and passing a spring of water and 
some shady places, we came to the plain which runs towards the 
east and directed our steps to two small running streams. At 
the bank of one we met Indians of the tribes already mentioned 
who conducted us to their village. There they had made a hut 
for us, of branches of trees and very spacious, and there too, 
all the people who came, about 500 persons of all ages, kissed 
our hand. We travelled this day seven leagues. 

June 13—Saturday. Feast of St. Anthony of Padua. We 
tarried here because the Indians told us it was necessary to 
take some rest on the way. We sang the Mass for the success 
of our journey, and the usual military salute was given. The 
Indians were very good-natured. Among them were found the 
Pamayas, some Payayas and Cantonaes, some of the Mixcal and 
Xarame tribes with other of the Sijames. The dogs which they 
had, jumped in among the goats to amuse themselves with the 
kids. The Indians satiated themselves with the food that they 
exchanged, and what they had received gratis. 

June 14—Sunday. We proceeded northward through half a 
league of level ground. In about another half a league, those 
of us who were going ahead were obliged to turn back because 
we had come to a very swollen arroyo. This evening the goats 
were put across, with the help of the Indians. Only one league 
was travelled. 


June 15—Monday. We crossed the said arroyo, now become 
a river by reason of its abundant waters, which the Indians say 
is near to the river of San Xavier and the Arroyo of the Animas. 
The packs were carried across, but a laden mule was lost which, 
however, the Indians afterwards brought back. About a league 
from thence we came to the River of the Trinidad;’ which we 
recognized by the signs that General Alonso de Leon left to us 
in his diary, though he entered much further down, and came 
by a different route. This river too was swollen, and its banks 
very miry. We crossed partly undressed on horseback and con- 
veyed the packs in leathern rafts, at which the Indians assisted. 
We stopped at the other bank. In the evening our two lost ones 
returned very crestfallen, but thank God, in good health. They 
related all their strange experiences, and told of the supply of 
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meat with which the Lord provided them. Though reprehended 
they were well received. We travelled this day a league and a 
half. 

June 16—Tuesday. We set out towards the northeast a 
quarter to east-northeast with some deviations to the east and 
north. Crossing through an open forest of oaks, we came upon 
an abandoned rancheria or village in a small plain surrounded 
by trees, and inhabited only by fleas which, in the shade of the 
trees, stung us; and the ticks got into our skin. Six bisons were 
killed, and two small ones were brought to the camp. Four 
leagues were travelled. 

June 17—Wednesday. We, [the priests] occupied ourselves 
each one by saying Mass while some searched for a pack mule 
which had escaped. A new supply of meat was brought to the 
encampment. The beast was found, as well as all the pack that 
he had previously lost. 

June 18—Thursday. We went on by north-northeast through 
plains and forests of scattered oaks; then in the same direction, 
through hills and dales, having dry arroyos and trees on their 
margins, until we came to a small forest of walnut trees. Here 
on the way we met three Tejas Indians who were out hunting 
for bisons, and about noon two women also came and more 
Indians, about a dozen. They made peculiar demonstrations of 
pleasure. Having travelled five leagues, we stopped past a run- 
ning arroyo, which we named Corpus Christi, because it was 
the octave of the feast. 

June 19—Friday. Proceeding from this place northeast a 
quarter to east-northeast by an open pathway and a forest of 
scattered oaks we came to a running arroyo with many trees, 
and called it San Buenaventura. Having crossed a league of 
forest we stopped near a lake close by a shady plain which we 
named Santa Ana. This day’s journey was four leagues. 

June 20—Saturday. We advanced between east-northeast a 
quarter to the east through sparse forests of oaks for about 
two leagues, and two others over a plain. On arriving at the 
opposite border, a Teja Indian, one of those whom we had prev- 
iously encountered, came forth to meet us and conducted us to 
his ranch, where he treated us to watermelons and elotes, green 
ears of corn. Afterwards more than twenty members of the 


t River of the Trinidad. This is the Brazos. 
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Tejas tribe came, with much mirth and rejoicing. We travelled 
this day five leagues. 

June 21—Sunday. We set out to find the pathway which 
we had left, and met on the way a flock of young turkeys, of 
which we provided ourselves for our midday meal. Then con- 
tinuing northeast a league through a thin forest, and over 
level ground towards east-northeast, we came to a spring of 
water which we named Santa Clara. Captain Francis went 
ahead to interview the Governor of the Tejas and to prepare 
him for our coming. Others went to examine the place so as to 
make sure of a watering place for the following day. Having 
been notified that some water was near we stopped, as five lea- 
gues had been travelled. 


June 22—-Monday. We proceeded east-northeast over hills 
and plains; and after travelling two leagues came to a large 
lake which we named San Cristobal, an arroyo close by was 
termed San Fernando, and a neighboring valley was called Lin- 
ares. Afterwards we came to another lake not very far distant 
and to this we gave the name of San Luis Obispo, and to an 
adjacent arroyo that of Santa Rosa de Viterbo. Here we beheld 
many high hills; and after making several deviations we crossed 
a plain where we met and befriended four families of Tejas 
Indians who were hunting bisons. Having entered an open 
forest, all on rough ground, we stopped past midday at a small 
lake, where we rested a little and took some refreshment. Con- 
tinuing our journey, we arrived at a very rapid river whose 
banks are deep and almost covered with trees. In scorching 
heat we travelled this day ten leagues. 

June 23—Tuesday. While some went to repair the pass of 
the river and to make a bridge over a muddy stream, we said 
five Masses. Soon afterwards all crossed the river, which we 
named San Juan Bautista, because this was the eve of his feast. 
Then we walked about half a league through a thin forest of 
oaks in the direction of east-northeast.* We crossed the muddy 
stream by means of the bridge and the expedition stopped at its 
margin. This river of San Juan, though sometimes mistaken 
for that of the Trinidad, is not the same by this route which 
we have just entered, although after one day’s journey the two 
unite. That is the reason why many, who do not observe the 
directions by which they enter or leave the Tejas, cannot dis- 
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® River San Juan Bautista. This is the Trinity River. 
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tinguish the one from the other. 
day half a league. 

June 24—-Wednesday. The morning was passed in celebrat- 
ing with high Mass and six low Masses the feast of the Holy 
Precursor. Some received Communion. In the evening the sol- 
diers amused themselves by running races and betting on their 
horses. 

June 25—Thursday. The soldiers went with some Indians 
to take the goats across the river. The son of our captain and 
a Teja Indian arrived, bringing us news of Don Luis, and how 
he was engaged in assembling the Asinai Indians, who were 
still unaware of our arrival. In order to give him sufficient 
time [for his task] we did not travel this day. 

June 26—Friday. After three Masses were celebrated we 
went on towards the northeast through a forest of scattered 
pines, walnut trees, common oaks, evergreen oaks, and grape- 
vines with grapes larger than those already mentioned. We 
crossed two arroyos with water; and at one which we named 
Santa Efigenia (sic) we stopped early so as to give the Indians 
time to approach. Four leagues were travelled. 

June 27—Saturday. We all celebrated Mass. News was 
brought of the approach of Don Luis with the Indians, and we 
got ready to receive them. About eight o’clock in the morning 
thirty-four Indians arrived, five of them being leaders. They 
came in file behind Don Luis, and were received in the following 
manner: We arranged the soldiers in two files placing our Cap- 
tain in the center with the Religious, and in this order we went 
to greet and embrace them, our hearts overflowing with joy. 
In order to enter befittingly, the Indians left their horses behind, 
their bows and arrows and the firearms that some brought they 
left in the hands of other Indians who ministered to them as 
servants. There was a general salute on our part, and in the 
meantime we went to the place prepared for the reception, which 
was a hut of boughs of trees, carpeted with blankets; the pack- 
saddles serving as stools. There, all seated according to rank, 
a page of the Tejas drew out a pipe full of tobacco which they 
cultivate on their lands. The pipe was very much ornamented 
by white feathers—a sign of peace among them. He lighted 
the pipe and made each of us take a puff of smoke. We returned 
the compliment with the same ceremony and served chocolate 
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to them. The function terminated with a very serious discourse 
by an Indian chief, in which he gave us to understand the pleas- 
ure with which all desired to receive us in their midst, as Don 
Luis de San Dionisio, (Louis of St. Denis) who understands and 
speaks much of their language, made known to us. This day 
was most pleasing to us, holding out, as it did, such great pros- 
pects of attaining our end and achieving the purpose so much 
desired. That night the Indians gave a salute and feasted on 
an ox which the chief served them at their pleasure. 

June 28—Sunday. We went on, accompanied by many of 
the Indians, towards the northeast with some deviations to both 
sides, through a forest of scattered pines, walnut trees, grape- 
vines, common oaks and evergreen oaks among which are four 
arroyuelos. Having travelled nine leagues we came to a large 
plain surrounded by trees, in whose center are two large lakes 
and nearby was a copious arroyo where we stopped. That eve- 
ning, Indians numbering ninety-six, who had not yet visited us 
came in the following manner: They assembled at a place near 
the camp and arranged themselves into three files. The middle 
one was led by Don Louis, followed by all the chiefs and leaders. 
The two side lines were composed of the remainder of the people 
who accompanied them. Besides these, the Indians who on the 
preceding day had come to meet us, were advancing at a short 
distance with their firearms in order to give a salute. We, on 
our part, reciprocated, the Captain bearing a standard on which 
were painted the images of Christ Crucified and of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe. We, the Religious, took our places on both sides 
in a wing, with the soldiers in two files, and thus advanced to- 
wards them. Our Captain delivered the standard into my hands, 
and kneeling venerated and kissed the Holy Images and we em- 
braced each other. All the others did likewise. When this 
ceremony ended, we went in procession singing the Te Deum 
Laudamus, to which the firearms made response. Upon arriving 
at the encampment all knelt for the conclusion of the hymn. 
Then we seated ourselves with the Indians on the carpets of the 
preceding day. The Indians conversed among themselves for a 
little while, and each chief bringing a handful of ground tobacco 
they mixed it together to show the unity of their wills, then 
handed it to the Captain. Afterwards they brought their gifts 
of ears of corn, watermelons, tomales and cooked beans with 
corn and nuts. To them were distributed, in the name of His 
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Majesty, the blankets, sombreros, tobacco and flannel for under- 
garments. And that night they demonstrated their joy with 
dances. 


June 29—Monday. High Mass was celebrated in honor of 
St. Peter (in whose honor we gave this name to the place). It 
was attended by a multitude of Indians. Near midday others 
came with eight leaders, and with them were carried out the 
same ceremonies as with those of the preceding day in their 
reception, except that instead of the Te Deum the Tota Pulchra, 
etc., was sung. These brought their pipe of brass adorned with 
many feathers. Clothing was distributed to them as to the 
others, and they also celebrated their coming with dances. 

June 30—Tuesday. Three Masses were said for the success 
of their conversion, and again we heard the echo of the Ecce, ego 
mitto vos from the first words of the Gospel of the Commemora- 
tion of St. Paul. Then we proceeded northeast through an open 
forest until we came to a plain which seemed to our Captain 
to be a suitable place, for the time being, to establish his presi- 
dio, which was at the margin of a very large lake and not far 
from a medium sized river. The Religious went with the Cap- 
tain and some Indians to choose a place for the first mission, 
and finding one that seemed the best for our purposes we re- 
turned to the encampment, having on the way appeased our 
hunger with cooked Indian corn, with nuts and other fruits of 
the earth, which the Indians gave us. The expedition travelled 
this day three leagues. 

July 1—Wednesday. The Indians, who were still together, 
remained to construct a dwelling house for the Captain. It 
was begun this day, as well as the transferring of the imple- 
ments and other things pertaining to the four missions. 

July 2—Thursday. The house was covered with hay. Mean- 
while each of the priests said Mass, and then we wrote some 
of the language of the Asinai. The Indians reasoned and com- 
puted and apportioned among themselves the four prospective 
missions, Don Luis serving as interpreter. Having recourse to 
a learned Indian woman of this tribe, reared in Coahuila, we 
gave them to understand, as best we could, the object of our 
coming; and from that time forth they advised us that they 
could not assemble until they had gathered their harvest. 


July 3—Friday. All the Religious with the Captain came 
to a spring of water which we had previously found, and soon 
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the Indians began to construct the house for the first mission. 
Meanwhile we passed the day in a hut of branches of trees; one 
league having been travelled. 


July 4—Saturday. All the Religious said Mass. The house 
was finished although poorly [constructed] like a field shanty. 
We moved to it and distributed what appertained to each mis- 
sion. 

July 5—Sunday. The captain named Alcaldes, Regidores, 
and an Alguacil, and then came to give me, as President, pos- 
session of the mission in the name of His Majesty, (may God 
protect him) at the spring of water with the usual ceremonies. 
I appointed for Minister of the first mission, named “Nuestro 
Padre San Francisco de los Tejas,” the Reverend Father Fray 
Francisco Hidalgo, who for so many years solicited this con- 
version. The Apostolic Preacher, Father Manuel Castellano, 
was appointed his companion and to him I entrusted the spir- 
itual care of the assistants at the presidio. The greater part of 
the clothing and other things which we brought for the Indians 
was distributed. This day our Captain, with the Apostolic 
Preachers, Fathers Fray Matias Sans de San Antonio and Fray 
Pedro de Santa Maria y Mendoza went in search of the place 
occupied by the Nacocdochi in order to establish their first mis- 
sion on behalf of the College of Our Lady of Guadalupe of Zaca- 
tecas. 

July 6—Monday. Towards northeast a quarter to east- 
northeast through an open forest, we crossed a stream of water 
which runs to the first mission.* A plain of more than two 
leagues followed. We crossed three small streams and came 
to the first wigwam of Hinai Indians where we passed the in- 
tense heat of the day and took some ears of green corn for 
refreshment. After midday we went eastward through a sparse 
forest, and having travelled about two more leagues, we came 
to an arroyo with plenty of water. Further on there were pop- 
lars, walnut trees and oaks, and in the valleys many pines. Ap- 
proaching other ranches of the Hinai, we met our Captain with 
the Fathers from Guadalupe of Zacatecas, who had not yet gone 
ahead. That evening we looked for a site for the Conception 
Mission, which we found, although it has a great deal of wood- 
land. We travelled eight leagues this day. 

July 7—Tuesday. I went with the Captain as far as two 
bubbling springs of water which do not seem large enough to 
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supply the people of this village. The Captain gave me posses- 
sion in the name of His Majesty as is customary. He then, with 
the Fathers of Zacatecas went to establish their mission. Mean- 
while my two companions and I changed our belongings to the 
spring of water. In this task and in laying plans we spent most 
of the day. 

July 8—Wednesday. The erection of the straw house was 
begun, though rather late, and the Father Fray Benito Sanchez 
went to the rancheria of the Nasoni, where he was appointed to 
establish the third mission on behalf of the College of Querétaro. 

July 9—Thursday. Captain Francis Don Luis de San Dion- 
isio and I went to the rancheria of the Nasoni, where we arrived 
after midday. It is located seven leagues northeast from the 
Conception Mission. There are on the way many ranches of 
Indians and arroyos of water with good places for settling. 
Father Fray Benito and I went out to make a survey, and our 
Captain, who this day gave possession of the Mission of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe to the Fathers of Zacatecas, came from the 
Nacadochi. 

July 10—Friday. The Captain gave me possession of the 
Mission of San Jose, among the Nasoni and Nacono Indians, 
near a good-sized arroyo which runs to the north. I appointed 
as their Minister the Apostolic Preacher, Father Benito Sanchez. 
Thus three Missions were founded, which number about three 
thousand souls according to what we have seen. I returned to 
the Mission of the Conception which I attend. 

Note: The particular traits which we have observed in this 
people are their loyalty to their lands and the skill with which 
they construct their houses. These have high beds for every- 
one, and compartments of wood where large baskets of nuts and 
beans are stored for the whole year. They are very charitable 
among themselves and assist one another in their necessities. 

They recognize a superior head, who directs them when they 
have to work, and there is one who gives them orders, and 
punishes them harshly when they do not go to work or if they 
are lazy. They have all the earthenware that is necessary for 
their service, and curious seats of wood for those who come to 
their houses. From what we have observed it will require 
solicitude and labor to eradicate a number of abuses to which 
they are addicted, since they hardly ever take a step that is not 


® Probably the writer refers to the Neches River or to the San Pedro. 
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directed by some particular abuse. Time will reveal minutely 
the good qualities as well as the evil propensities of this people, 
to whom, may God Our Lord, through the inestimable price of 
His Blood and the supplications of His most pure Mother, open 
the eyes of their understanding to know Him and love Him, and 
with their whole heart serve Him, as the least of the mission- 
aries desires. 


IstmpRO FELIS DE EsPInosa (Rubric) 
July 30th of the year 1716. 





NEWS AND COMMENTS 

Subscribers and readers of MID-AMERICA will welcome the an- 
nouncement that it has been selected for indexing in The Cath- 
olic Periodical Index beginning March, 1930. The Catholic Peri- 
odical Index is an author and subject index to the contents of 
more than forty leading Catholic periodicals in the field of liter- 
ature, education, science, philosophy, theology, missions, relig- 
ion, history, liturgy, and current events. This new indexing 
service is being taken by libraries of the colleges, universities, 
seminaries, and high schools, as well as public libraries in all 
parts of the United States and abroad. 

The uses of this index are many and varied. Aside from 
constant use by research workers, it is conspicuously useful in 
enabling educators to keep abreast of all current literature upon 
subjects in which they may be most interested. 

The arrangement is both unique and simple. It is issued 
quarterly as a paper bound magazine. Each issue indexes cur- 
rent magazine material by subject and author, citing the exact 
publication, issue and page upon which the article may be 
found. The index cumulates at the end of the year in a Decem- 
ber number which replaces all previous issues. Every third year 
a large cumulation will appear containing an index for the three 
year period in one alphabet. 

Thus, readers of MID-AMERICA may easily locate material 
that has appeared therein. Numerous cross-references and sub- 
headings simplify its use. This is the first time such indexing 
service has been available for Catholic periodical readers. Its 
appearance will undoubtedly lead to a much greater use of this 
rich field of information on Catholic thought and practice. 

The Catholic Periodical Indez is similar in form to the “Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature,” which is in most public 
libraries. With this new indexing service the readers of MID- 
AMERICA will find additional reason for preserving and binding 
completed volumes of our publications. 

The Catholic Periodical Index is issued by the Library Sec- 
tion of the National Catholic Education Association and it will 
be published by the H. W. Wilson Company of New York City. 
Our subscribers may obtain information about The Catholic 
Periodical Index by addressing the editor, F. E. Fitzgerald, Li- 
brarian of St. Thomas College, Scranton, Penn. 
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Announcement is made by the Catholic Guild, Catholic Press 
Association Guild of Writers, that it is “authorizing and spon- 
soring preparation of a Memorial Biography of Col. Thomas J. 
V. Owen, the first chief executive of Chicago, a distinguished 
citizen of early Chicago, who was buried with the rites of the 
Catholic Church on October 17, 1835, by Rev. Irenaeus M. St. 
Cyr, first pastor of St. Mary’s congregation.” Col. Owen, a 
native Kentuckian, was elected a member of the first board of 
trustees of the town of Chicago and was later chosen by the 
board its first president, an office corresponding to that of may- 
or. He was also U. S. Indian Agent at Chicago and one of the 
three federal commissioners who negotiated the treaty of Sep- 
tember 26, 1833, by which the Potawatomi ceded to the govern- 
ment their last remaining lands in the Chicago region. In a 
letter of April 4, 1833, now preserved in the St. Louis archdio- 
cesan archives Owen informed a correspondent that “at the 
petition of the principal chiefs of the Potowatomi Tribe of In- 
dians to the President of the United States permission was given 
them to donate to the Roman Catholic Church four sections of 
land on the Des Plaines or Chicago River near the town of Chi- 
cago for the purpose of establishing a seminary of learning.” 
For some unknown reason this intended grant was never em- 
bodied in the treaty of 1833 though Governor Porter of Michi- 
gan, one of the Commissioners, assured Father Badin that the 
Indians’ petition would meet with success. As late as October, 
1834, Bishop Reze of Detroit was seeking information as to the 
fate of the four sections as correspondence of his in the files of 
the Indian Office in Washington reveals. The unpublished Jour- 
nal of the treaty of 1833 preserved in the same files may throw 
light upon the question. 





A recent proclamation from President Hoover announces the 
period April 10 - December 29 of the current year as “the Cov- 
ered Wagon Centennial,” a passage from the same reading: “On 
April 10, 1830 the first wagon train left St. Louis for Oregon 
pioneering the way for the thousands of men and women who 
settled the Pacific states.” As a matter of fact this historic 
caravan, which was a traders’ expedition and not an emigrant 
party, started west, not for Oregon but for a trading rendezvous 
on the eastern slope of the Rockies near the famous South Pass; 
but it travelled over the track of what subsequently became 
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known as the Oregon Trail and its wagons were the first to fol- 
low that route towards the lands of the setting sun. The cara- 
van, besides a personnel of eighty-one men all mounted on mules, 
counted ten wagons drawn by five mules each and two dearborns 
each drawn by a mule. Missouri’s famous transport animal of 
a vanished day identified himself thus early with the conquest 
of the West. The expedition was sent out by the St. Louis fur- 
trading firm of Smith, Jackson, and Sublette, all names of note 
in the magic story of frontier, and the wagons on their return 
were to carry back a rich assortment of peltries for distribution 
to the markets of the world. Incidentally it may be noted that 
when the silk tile displaced the beaver hat profits in the fur 
trade fell by a large margin. It is said that John Jacob Astor 
realizing the approaching change in fashion was moved by the 
circumstance to sell out his vast interest in the fur business. 
But as long as the industrious little animal furnished material 
for a popular style of male head gear, the fur trade continued 
to be a gainful occupation. The lines of Oliver Wendell Holmes 


occur: 


“Have a good hat; the secret of your looks 


Lives with the beaver in Canadian brooks.” 

No historical commemoration could grip the imagination 
with more vivid appeal than the one in which the nation at 
large is now called upon by its Chief Executive to participate in. 
The Oregon Trail spells the most fascinating phase in our na- 
tional development, for it spells the story of the frontier, and 
the frontier is perhaps the most significant single factor in the 
development of these United States. Professor Henry Jackson 
Turner explained some decades back in what subsequently be- 
came a classic pronouncement how “the advancing frontier” was 
the open sesame to the secrets of American history, how all 
the major phenomena of our national experience are in some 
or other way to be referred to the great westward thrust of 
population and settlement. One may contend, as students begin 
now to contend, that the validity of the Turner hypothesis is 
more apparent than real; but the fact remains that, apart from 
its significance as a key to American history, interest in the 
frontier is perennial. “The fascination of the frontier,” wrote 
Emerson Hough “is and ever has been an undying thing. Ad- 
venture is the meat of the strong men who have built the world 
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for those more timid. Adventure and the frontier are one and 
inseparable.” 

No doubt the year will see a new interest on the part of 
readers, students and the public generally in the Oregon Trail. 
Adventure, romance, pathos, tragedy as also, it must be said, 
less appealing things enter into its story; but it stands as no 
other road in history, not even the classic Appian Way, as an 
organic factor in the building up of a great nation. Through 
two eventful decades the hardy emigrant stock that was to make 
of the Pacific northwest and California new fields of conquest 
for the White Man’s civilization moved westward over what to 
them must have seemed its interminable reaches. Even the 
physical lay-out of the Trail, its meanderings as expressed in 
terms of present-day geography, make instant appeal to the 
historical imagination. Let us leave the subject with this pic- 
ture of it traced by the skilful pen of Pierre-Jean De Smet, the 
well known Jesuit missionary-traveller of the frontier period, 
who had a personal acquaintance with the Trail, having trav- 
ersed it more than once: 

‘*The 2nd of September, 1851, we found ourselves on the great road to 
Oregon over which like successive ocean surges the caravans composed of thous- 
ands of emigrants from every country and clime have passed during these latter 
years to reach the rich gold mines of California or to take possession of the 
new lands in the fertile plains and valleys of Utah and Oregon. These intrepid 
pioneers of civilization have formed the broadest, the longest and the most 
beautiful road in the whole world—from the United States to the Pacific Ocean. 
On the skirts of this magnificent highway there is an abundance of grass for 
supplying the cattle and animals appertaining to the caravans which are incess- 
antly travelling on it from early Spring to Autumn every succeeding year. 

Our Indian companions who had never seen but the narrow hunting paths 
by which they transport themselves and their lodges were filled with admiration 
on seeing this noble highway which is as smooth as the barn floor swept by the 
winds and not a blade of grass can shoot on it on account of the constant pass- 
ing. They style the route—the great medicine road of the Whites. . . . How 
wonderful will be the accounts given of the great medicine road by our unsophist- 
icated Indians when they go back to their villages and sit in the midst of an 
admiring circle of relations.’’ 





Under the caption “New American Saints” the New York 
Times in its issue of January 19, 1930, published the following 
editorial apropos of the canonization, probably to take place in 
the current year, of the group of Jesuits known as “the North 
American Martyrs.” They already bear the title “Blessed,” 
having been so declared by His Holiness Pius XI on June 21, 
1925. 
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It is announced that a number of early Catholic missionaries among the 
Indians are soon to be canonized. Bresrvur, the ‘‘ Ajax of the missions,’’ stands 
out among them because of his giant frame, a man of noble birth, of vigorous 
passions tamed by religion. He has been pictured in the ‘‘ Relations’’ toiling at 
the paddle in a canoe with a lone Indian, or reading his breviary by moonlight or 
the fire on a bare rock by some savage cataract or in a damp nook of the forest, 
or teaching the Huron children to chant and repeat the commandments. The 
story of his death at the hands of the Iroquois is one of the most tragic. When 
he continued to speak words of encouragement to his Huron converts, his lower 
lip was cut away by the Iroquois and a hot iron thrust down his throat. As he 
was still defiant he was led to where he might see LALAMENT, his companions, 
clothed in bark, set on fire. As he still did not flinch, strips were cut from his 
limbs, his head was scalped, his heart opened and his blood was drunk by those 
who crowded about, thinking that they would thus imbibe something of his 
courage. ‘‘ Never,’’ said PARKMAN, ‘‘had the mailed barons of BREBEUF’s line 
confronted a fate so appalling with so prodigious a constancy.’’ 

LALAMENT, who was physically weak from childhood and unequal to a display 
of fortitude like that of his Superior, yet endured a ‘‘living martyrdom’’ for 
years and torture for seventeen hours before he was killed; CHABANEL, once a 
Professor of Rhetoric in France; GARNIER, a man of finest nature, of delicate 
mold, who was yet so active that even the Indians could not surpass him in run- 
ning, and of most valiant spirit; LALANDE, companion of Isaac JoGuES; GOUPIL 
—these and many others of their companions in faith and peril gave martyrs’ 
blood as seed to the soil of the New World. And now three centuries later they 
who suffered torture and death ad majorem Dei gloriam in the rough ways of 
the savage wilderness have been exalted by man. 

It will be especially gratifying to those attached to this State that Father 
JOGUES’ name is in the immortal group. He was once granted a special dis- 
pensation by Pope Ursan VIII which permitted him, though maimed and de- 
formed by ‘‘the teeth and knives of the Iroquois,’’ to say mass once more; and 
though he might have remained in France after his escape from their fury, he 
returned to the Mohawk Valley to continue his mission till his ‘‘path was di- 
verted to heaven’’ and his head displayed from the palisades of a Mohawk town. 
It has been often suggested that the lake which bears the name of an English 
King (George) would more properly bear his name, though now it would have 
to be Lake St. Jogues. 

Some day it is hoped by those who have followed with historical interest the 
westward course of those of whom the historian BANCROFT said ‘‘not a cape 
was turned, not a river entered, but a Jesuit led the way,’’ that JACQUES 
MARQUETTE of Laon will find his way into that sainted company. 





BOOK REVIEWS 

From Quebec to New Orleans: the Story of the French in Amer- 

ica. By J. H. Schlarman, Ph. D., Belleville, Illinois, Buechler 

Publishing Company, 1929, pp. 569, ill. 

The romantic story of how France explored, won, and lost 
a mighty empire in America has been told by Monsignor Schlar- 
man largely in the words of contemporaries and actors in the 
stirring events described. The narrative is, as the author him- 
self says, “somewhat gossipy though documented, or a cursory 
summary of the high points of the interesting and at times 
unique occurrences, with just enough explanation to establish 
in the mind of the reader a logical and casual connection be- 
tween events.” This disclaimer of acting the part of an his- 
torian was wisely made for the author rarely expresses an opin- 
ion of the relative merits of his sources and he adroitly avoids 
taking sides in mooted questions. If the narrative lacks, as it 
does, the clarity and limpid continuity of Parkman’s histories, 
it is full of the original sources that Parkman used—and some- 
times misinterpreted—and of much besides. A subtle anti-Eng- 
lish atmosphere that pervades the book may be due to the au- 
thor’s large use of French authorities, even when treating of 
the Revolution in the thirteen original colonies. The general 
reader will find the work easy reading, for the author has select- 
ed picturesque and lively passages from the journals of mission- 
aries and explorers. The more serious student will be grateful 
for the numerous and sometimes lengthy selections from the 
writings of those who took part in the events described or were 
in close touch with those who did so. 


The vastness of the territory and the variety of actions and 
of actors that took parts in it during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries make the story of the French in the valleys 
of the Saint Lawrence, the Ohio, and the Mississippi a romantic 
and a fascinating one. The red man, the missionary, the ex- 
plorer, the trapper traverse the network of mighty streams 
that formed the highways of travel throughout the Colonial peri- 
od. Only the settler was absent; on the Atlantic seaboard he was 
present, felling the virgin forests, drawing stumps, sowing the 
fields, and conducting town meetings. The French colon was to 
be found only around the strongholds on the Saint Lawrence or 
near forts sparsely built along the Mississippi. Nor was he en- 
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couraged by the French officials to settle far afield; he might 
thus get beyond the reach of that intensely centralized system 
of government that was deemed essential to the state at home or 
in the colonies. In that one feature of French policy lay the 
seed of failure to retain French dominion in America. 

The reader will find himself frequently and with profit turn- 
ing to the map conveniently pasted in duplicate on the inside 
covers of the book, “compiled by the author from authoritative 
sources in the archives of Paris, Quebec and Montreal and from 
original maps and notes of the early explorer.” The illustra- 
tions, taken mostly from paintings, maps or photographs, are 
well made and are interesting. Since the days of Winsor, how- 
ever, historians have made a point of reproducing contemporary 
prints and of carefully indicating their provenance. Msgr. 
Schlarman’s maps and some of his illustrations are of this type, 
but not all. His foot-notes are frequent and of great interest. 
Obscure French Canadian terms or phrases are explained and 
biographical data are given for every new actor introduced. We 
read how these pioneers lived and what they did; in their own 
words they seem to live again, and we follow them in their canoe 
voyages, sharing to some extent the thrill that they must have 
felt in finding mighty rivers never before seen by the eye of a 
white man. Yet the story of the constant difficulties with the 
Indians is a sad one, whether it be the martyrdom of a mission- 
ary or the massacre sometimes of whites by Indians or of Indi- 
ans by white men. 


The work of the missionary among the Indians, primarily 
for the salvation of souls, had a certain political or rather social 
value. “The French trader followed the Indian. The value of 
the Indian from the standpoint of trading increased in the same 
proportion that the Indian laid aside his nomadic habits and 
became sedentary. The Indian became sedentary through the 
efforts of the missionary” (p. 155). Speaking of the action of 
the Directors of the Compagnie des Indes in reducing the num- 
ber of military posts in the Mississippi Valley, the author says: 
“This same policy of economy led the Directors of the Com- 
pany to a very peculiar line of thought. They had noticed the 
good work that the Jesuits and other missionaries were doing 
among the Indians of New France and in the Illinois country in 
the way of breaking their nomadic habits and making them 
sedentary, teaching them agriculture, stock-raising, weaving, 
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etc. In short, they noticed that the missionary did more real 
good among the savages than the soldier, and therefore decided 
to send more Jesuits and fewer soldiers” (p. 221). One of the 
main points of difference between the policies of the Church in 
New France and the state was about the sale of “fire water” to 
the Indian. 

Both French and English enlisted the Indians to fight their 
battles against each other. “The Indians were, above all, oppor- 
tunists, ever ready to receive presents, whether given by French 
or English. Before the coming of the Europeans they had at 
least been self-supporting. The presents and trading with the 
whites made them economically dependent. ll in all, they 
fought the battles of the one who gave them most presents, the 
most merchandise and bullets, and the most rum or brandy for 
their beaver skins” (p. 339). 

The province of Lousiana, whose northern boundary ran just 
north of the junction of the Illinois and the Mississippi, was 
ceded by France to Spain in 1762; New France passed to British 
control in 1763, included in it being the Illinois country. What 
Msgr. Schlarman calls “the most daring episode of the Revolu- 
tionary War” was the march of George Rogers Clark through 
the flooded valley of the Wabash River in the winter of 1779 to 
the capture of Fort Sackville or Vincennes. The dramatic story 
of this fearful march through water up to the waists and even 
armpits of the soldiers, and of the surrender of the British force, 
as told in the narratives of Captain Bowman, Col. Clark, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton, concludes the book. 

WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL, A. B. 


The Ethical Basis of International Law. By William Francis 
Roemer, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Philosophy, Univers- 
ity of Notre Dame, Loyola University Press, Chicago, 1929, 
pp. XII+190, $2.50. 

There is a certain propriety in this monograph coming from 
the pen of the chairman of the historical committee of The 
Catholic Association for International Peace. For the Associa- 
tion itself not long after its organization in 1927 brought out, 
through the chairman of its ethical committee, Doctor John A. 
Ryan, a pamphlet on International Ethics. That pamphlet nei- 
ther faltered in ideas nor limped in language when it recalled 
through an enumeration of duties the forgotten truth that na- 
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tions too are subject to the ten commandments. This funda- 
mental principle was easily established by philosophical argu- 
ments. But when empirical proofs are added, the attention of 
even the materialistic minded is arrested. And tangible proofs 
are what Professor Roemer brings forward by analyzing the 
history of international law and discovering its origin and 
growth in natural morality. 

He commences by tracing the equal beginnings of civil soci- 
ety and private law. Then he gives the faint realizations among 
the pagan Romans that there is some kind of public law. With 
the coming of the Church these vague presentiments began to 
take definite shape. As remote as the early middle ages there 
were the popes expounding the natural law to rulers great and 
small and intervening between nation and nation for peace and 
human progress generally. With the Scholastics and above all 
with Saint Thomas, their leader, the natural law was scientific- 
ally formulated for every sphere of human activity. Justice 
and charity in their several obligations were applied to individ- 
uals dealing with individuals, to individuals dealing with public 
society and to one public society dealing with another. And as 
the modern era began, and Scholasticism had a second spring 
time, there were attempts made to draw up a body of interna- 
tional law by such world famous publicists as Victoria and 
Suarez. Grotius, the author rightly portrays as the building 
genius who assembled the materials already gathered by the last 
of the Scholastics. 

But Grotius did not seem aware that nations had declared 
or were declaring their independence of the authority le had 
invoked to give obligation to the detailed precepts set forth in 
his classical work. The world had gone from subjectivism in 
faith to subjectivism in law, and for that matter in economics 
also, since the Reformation replaced co-operation or distribut- 
ism, which had human welfare for an end, with capitalism, which 
has profits and always more profits for an end. The selfish 
nationalism that was well started when Grotius was publishing 
his De Jure Belli ac Pacis in the third decade of the seventeenth 
century had fully developed by the time the World War broke 
out in the second decade of the twentieth century. 

“ During this modern period the author shows International 
Law to have been without a soul. While it remains so, he re- 
gards peace movements as all but futile. He sees no hope for 
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peace except in getting nations as nations to act once again 
upon the ten commandments. This can be done only through 
the slow process of education. And the author gladly contrib- 
utes his share towards that end. In his own words: “My pur- 
pose in preparing this study of International Law was to furnish 
the thoughtful layman with a complete view of the relation be- 
tween ethical principles and International Law, in his study of 
the peace problem. I have made an effort in a simple way to 
present a subject which had never been handled in any detailed 
and satisfactory manner.” 

The apostolic zeal that conceived and the more than ordinary 
courage that produced the above work cannot but bear good 
fruit; and this should be the highest test of a book as well as an 
act. Technical shortcomings must be forgotten in the good 
wrought and in the good inspired. 

JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C. M. 


Arnold Damen, 8.J.: A Chapter In the Making of Chicago. By 
Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S. J., New York, Benziger Brothers, 
1930. 

Father Damen, the founder of the Holy Family parish, Chi- 
cago, in the fifties of the last century might almost be called the 
founder of the great west side in that flourishing city. He be- 
longed to a group of a dozen men or fewer, who, each independ- 
ently in his own field of operations, possessed the pioneer outfit 
of vision, daring and constructive genius which was to launch 
Chicago on its rapid and picturesque career of material great- 
ness among the leading cities of the world. The biographer of 
Father Damen has good grounds for calling his book a “chapter 
in the making of Chicago.” 

But Father Damen was in his day more than a local celeb- 
rity. He was more than a builder and organizer in a restricted 
field. As a pulpit orator of unusual power and effectiveness and 
as a deeply spiritual man of eager zeal, he recognized no bound- 
aries in the pursuit of souls. Seventy years ago his name could 
fill halls and churches in any American city, and his earnest 
eloquence left noble fruits in the moral and spiritual life of 
civic communities in the east as well as in the west. That such 
a man should slip unrecorded from among the living would have 
been hardly less than an irreparable loss to our American fund 
of Catholic inspiration in the lives of our departed worthies. 
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It is particularly providential that Father Damen’s life 
should have received the attention of a biographer just now, 
at, so to speak, the very last minute. More than forty years 
have passed since his death. His own generation has all dis- 
appeared and the next is fast thinning out. In a few years he 
would have become a mere name into which no amount of liter- 
ary creative art could have breathed a spark of life. His mem- 
ory has been rescued when it was, as it were, sinking for the 
last time. 

It is perhaps the best time for a rescue of that kind. After 
forty years a man’s true stature will have taken on its proper 
dimensions, without being wholly engulfed by the tides of time. 
Spurious greatness will have shrunken by then and only what is 
genuine and of permanent value will have survived. Father 
Conroy caught his subject just when the focus was right, after 
the period of exaggerations and distortions, and before the fad- 
ing and vanishing stage had set in. We have here a real man, 
massive and forceful, gentle and democratic, with those little 
gestures and motions which make all the difference between a 
dead outline and a breathing likeness. 

Father Conray was fortunate in his subject. On the other 
hand, it is undeniable that Father Damen was fortunate in his 
biographer. It would be a poor review which failed to note the 
rare and matured literary equipment brought to the making of 
this interesting biography and evident on every page. The re- 
viewer is much mistaken if this life falls short of being, not 
only a valuable contribution to American Catholic history, but 
also a notable addition to American Catholic literature. 


JAMES J. DALY, S. J. 
































The Other Side of Government. By David Lawrence, New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929, pp. 285, $2.00. 

This is not a systematic treatise on government, but a series 
of short articles, thirty-four in all, dealing with those activities 
of the government of the United States, which most vitally affect 
individual citizens and business, professional, and social groups. 
Too often the average citizen imagines he has discharged his 
major duty when he records his vote at presidential elections. 
He is inclined to confuse the personnel of government with pol- 
itical partizans. His interest in affairs of government is spo- 
radic. At best his knowledge of governmental functions is in- 
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adequate. Rarely is he correctly informed about the major 
issues of the day. His limitations are due to a lack of intelligent 
interest in, and sympathetic understanding of, the complicated 
problems of government. The daily press with its emphasis on 
the sensational does not meet the need. Even the conventional 
treatises on government do little more than supply a framework 
of government machinery. The present work on the other hand, 
aims to express the spirit of government activity rather than its 
functions and technical aspects. The author’s twenty years of 
experience at the national capitol and his training as a journalist 
have been an excellent preparation for the writing of this popu- 
lar discussion of the workings of the Federal government. A 
careful perusal of its contents will furnish the reader with a 
wealth of information about just those matters with which he 
should be familiar. At the same time it should give him an 
appreciation of the nature and scope of the service which his 
government is rendering him. Moreover, it should serve to 
waken his sensibility with regard to his civic duties and re- 
sponsibilities, as well as his rights and privileges. 
HuGH GRAHAM, PH. D. 


Father Finn, the Story of his Life Told by Himself For his 
Friends Young and Old. Edited with a Preface by Daniel A. 
Lord, New York, Benziger Brothers, XXV +236, $2.50. 
Self-effacement is, naturally, not the motif of an auto-biog- 

raphy, but too often, consciously or not, egotism is. Neither 
fact entered the mind of Father Finn when he proposed to write 
his memoirs. He was taken up with, as the writer happens to 
know, two very definite purposes: the desire to destroy a cult 
which was growing up about him, and the consequent intent to 
make it impossible for any future biographer to attribute to him 
qualities which he did not claim. The result is a book which 
the wiser will read twice. Once for the “story,” and more than 
once for the “content.” The story will be a surprise to many. 
It is doubtful if any single friend of Father Finn was conversant 
with his entire life as he relates it. To him, as a priest, had 
come not only the wisdom and the understanding of age and ex- 
perience, but a place in the literature of the world. With this 
background he has written into the “content” of his recollections 
something of value to young and old, to clergy and laity. 
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In the places of his sojourn Father Finn may be better re- 
membered for certain projects and plans with which he was 
intimately connected, but to the world at large he will be known 
and loved for that group of boys he presented to the children 
of all lands. An American Bollandist, he swept away an im- 
possible pietistic literature and substituted the Catholic Ameri- 
can boy. 

One marvels at the patience of those Superiors who contin- 
ued in the ranks this raw and sickly youth, until one wonders 
if God had not perhaps so ordained it for the delectation and 
advantage of His “little ones.” 

WILLIAM L. REENAN, A. B. 


The Blair Papers (16038-1660). By M. V. Hay, London and Edin- 
burgh, Sands & Co., 1929, pp. XI+ 275. 


The systematic persecution of the old faith in Scotland dur- 
ing the entire seventeenth century worked havoc with every- 
thing Catholic. To all appearances the triumph of heresy was 
complete. Little or no mention is made in the history current 
in our classrooms of the vigorous counter-campaign waged by 
Catholics for the right to live and believe as their consciences 
dictated. Outside of the efforts of Bellesheim, Hunter-Biair, 
Major Hay himself and very few others, scarcely any other his- 
torian of Scottish history makes reference to the truly heroic 
struggles of those who opposed the violence of the reforming 
religionists in the land of the cairn. It might be conceded that 
the endeavors of Scotsmen to maintain the faith of their fathers 
were not as persistent or as successful as those of the Catholics 
of England; still it is far from true that everybody just mildly 
acquiesced and became Presbyterians overnight. It is only proper 
that the world learn the whole truth of these times. Scotland, 
certainly, did not become Protestant without a struggle. This 
we would not discover solely from Major Hay’s first compilation 
of the Blair Papers; still in editing and assembling this present 
book, Major Hay has put at the disposal of those who are will- 
ing or who are anxious to help check errors that have gone long 
unchallenged a very excellent amount of valuable source mate- 
rial. 

The Blair Papers, as the editor states, are a collection of 
hitherto unpublished documents at Blairs College. They are the 
property of the Catholic Hierarchy of Scotland. For the most 
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part the papers are “letters written by Scottish Jesuit Fathers 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, which treat not only 
of private affairs but also of the great political and military 
business of the time and provide contemporary comment on 
events in which Montrose, Cromwell and Charles II are leading 
figures.” Indeed, it is precisely this feature of the letters that 
tends to make them so interesting and so valuable. In the pres- 
ent work Major Hay has used, it would appear, only a small 
portion of the whole collection, but in the epistles chosen we 
find a host of trustworthy witnesses testifying to nearly all the 
momentous activities of those memorable events. Through these 
letters history becomes something living. Here a contemporary 
discusses Montrose; there another expresses his opinions of 
Cromwell; a third characterizes the uncertainty and hesitancy 
of Charles II. One thoroughly enjoys these contemporary pen- 
pictures. Now we have recorded the expectations and passing 
successes of the oppressed Catholics; again there is drawn for 
us a sketch of the trials and disappointments of these poor per- 
secuted people. All is fascinating and very useful information. 
Hereafter the compiler of history text-books, the historical nov- 
elist and the dramatist cannot afford to overlook Major Hay’s 
Blair Papers, which are in a very true sense of the word a verit- 
able fountain-head of Scottish historical data. 
GERALD P. BRENNAN, S. J. 


The Catholic Indian Missions in Maine (1611-1820). By Sister 
Mary Celeste Leger, M.A., Sister of Mercy, The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., 1929, pp. X +184. 
This monograph is a valuable addition to the literature on 

the activities of the early missionaries in New France. The first 

intention of the author was to present a revised edition of John 

Gilmary Shea’s Catholic Missions Among the Indian Tribes of 

the United States (1529-1854), published some seventy-five 

years ago. It was planned to incorporate valuable data which 
the past decades of historical study had contributed and to 
bring the story up to the present. This project, however, had 
to be relinquished: the problem was prodigious and complex; the 
haphazard policy of the government in dealing with the Indians 
presented almost insurmountable difficulties to the historian; 
finally, the records of work among the Indians, whether left by 
individuals or by organizations, were scanty and incomplete. In 
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view of this, the subject was confined to a detailed study of the 
Catholic Abenaki of Maine from the coming of the missionaries 
to the entrance of Maine into the Union. 

The decision was a happy one and resulted in an interesting 
and intensive study by one who shows exceptional acquaintance 
with sources and masterful handling of matter. A study of 
this nature presupposes a sketch of the tribes of Maine. The 
author presents this together with a list of the tribes, which, 
though not claimed to be complete, is useful and valuable. The 
early efforts of Jesuit, Recollet and Capuchin are in turn re- 
counted. The story of Father Druillettes’s work among the In- 
dians of the Kennebec and his negotiations with the English for 
a union against the Iroquois forms an interesting episode. 

Closely upon the foundation of the first missions followed 
the intercolonial wars. They had a lamentable effect on the 
tribes that were the buffers between New England and New 
France. Both the sedentary missions at Sillery, Becancourt and 
St. Francois along the St. Lawrence and the Christian settle- 
ments situated in the forests of Maine suffered from English 
and French rivalry. The French complained of “English ag- 
gressions on the lands of the Indian allies of the French, of the 
evil influence of the English traders upon the natives, and at- 
tempts made to discredit the Catholic Faith in the eyes of the 
savages.”” The English emphasize “the horrible massacres which 
it was claimed were instigated by French officials and Catholic 
missionaries; failure of the Abenaki, because of French encour- 
agement, to keep treaty obligations; and unscrupulous scheming 
and conscienceless double-dealing of the officials of New France.” 
The underlying causes which involved the Abenaki in the strug- 
gle between the rival colonies were: “the unsettled boundary 
question which threw these tribes onto debatable territory; the 
varying theories of land ownership held by the French, the Eng- 
lish and the native; the question as to whether these Indians 
were subject to French or English jurisdiction with the corol- 
lary :—did treaty obligations imposed upon them by the British 
government have a binding force; and religious intolerance on 
either side.” 

The year 1763 brought a period of new disaster to the mis- 
sions of Maine. The Christian flocks were left without shep- 
herds. The Indians appealed to civil authorities for a “black- 
robe,” the English offered Anglican clergymen, which the Indi- 
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ans refused. Ecclesiastical authorities had to put off the Indians 
for many years. It was not until the establishment of the Amer- 
ican hierarchy that aid could be offered. 

In tracing these various movements, Sister M. Celeste dis- 
plays a fine technique. She treats disputed questions with dis- 
crimination, taking to task, in turn, Parkman and Shea. After 
studying both the French and English position on Argall, she 
concludes he cannot be considered a pirate or buccaneer. The 
“notorious,” “treacherous” Father Biard is accorded the sym- 
pathetic treatment he deserves, as a man of good sense and rare 
foresight as a pioneer among pioneer missionaries. The policies 
of Jesuits and Capuchins as to dispositions required for baptism 
are carefully studied. These are only a few instances that show 
great familiarity with the subject and historical sense in detect- 
ing inaccuracies and correcting blunders. 

The work is a creditable contribution to the study of the 
Catholic missions in our Country. We cannot but wish that 
Sister Celeste may have awakened in others a desire to continue 
the subject so as to fill the need of a complete and up-to-date 
survey of so agreeable a subject as the inspiring work of Cath- 
olic missionaries. 

ALPHONSE J. EI. 


L’ Administration de la Nouvelle-France, L’ Administration Gen- 
erale. These pour Le Doctorat d’Université De Paris. Par 
Gustave Lanctot, Paris, Libraire Ancienne Honore Champi- 
on, 5, Quai Malaquais, 5, 1929, pp. 169. 

This volume, is the author’s thesis written in partial require- 
ment for a doctorate in the University of Paris. Dr. Lanctot has 
made an important contribution to a branch of American history 
in which scholars of the United States as well as Canada become 
daily more interested. His work bears evidence of scholarship, 
research and historical judgment, and all students of Canadiana 
will be grateful to him for choosing New France as the field of 
his studies. In Canada and wherever French is spoken Dr. Lanc- 
tot’s book would serve as an excellent text for courses in the 
civil government of New France. 

With characteristic French clarity the author analyses the 
general civil administration of Canada under the old regime. 
First, in an introductory chapter, he gives a brief, comprehen- 
sive view of the entire field and states his thesis. Then, by a 
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mass of evidence taken largely from government archives, the 
author unfolds his subject in its three great elements— the 
governor, the intendant and the sovereign council. Five chap- 
ters of the book—from the second to the sixth, both included— 
are devoted to a masterly synthesis and critique of these three 
main factors of the civil administration. Each agency of gov- 
ernment is studied in detail and its sphere of influence, its pow- 
ers and limitations are defined with as much precision as the 
complexity of the subject admits. If, at times, the author fails 
to be clear and precise, the fault must be attributed to the sys- 
tem itself and to its authors, Louis XIV, and his minister, Col- 
bert. 

The governor, intendant and sovereign council held all the 
civil powers in New France, or rather they exercised all the 
power which was given them by Versailles. Under the French 
regime in Canada we look in vain for the three ordinary depart- 
ments of government, legislative, executive and judicial. At 
first the governor was supreme until his sphere was limited by 
the creation of the sovereign council. This body began with 
important functions in the legislative, judicial and even execu- 
tive spheres, but its power, except on paper, was only for a 
day. Then appeared in Canada the first intendant of justice, 
police and finance. Backed by Versailles he soon cast a shadow 
on both governor and council. There was a constant clashing 
of rights and overlapping of powers between governor, council 
and intendant, with Versailles supporting now one, and now 
another, while generally allowing the intendant to be lion. 

Dr. Lanctot’s book has but a few brief references to the ec- 
clesiastical regime in New France. But there is enough to re- 
veal the Gallicanism of the French regime in Canada and the 
determined efforts of Louis XIV and his Minister to make the 
bishop and the missionaries pliant tools in the service of the 
state. We are not surprised that the French regime in Canada 
fell with Montcalm on the Plains of Abraham. That gallant 
Frenchman had repeatedly warned his sovereign of the impend- 
ing crisis, while in his Journal he wrote: “All the authority in 
this country is in the hands of two men, or rather of one man, 
the intendant.” Dr. Lanctot closes his book with a valuable 
bibliography of source materials, manuscript and printed, pri- 
mary and secondary. 

PATRICK J. LOMASNEY, S. J. 
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Historical Records and Studies. Vol. XIX, September, 1929, pp. 
139. (New York, The United States Catholic Historical Soci- 
ety, Thomas F. Meehan, Percy J. King, and Henry Ridder, 
Editing Committee). 

This issue of a well known historical series contains seven 
papers on widely different subjects, viz. Rev. Mariano Cuevas, 
8. J., “The Codex Saville: America’s Oldest Book; Rev. Francis 
X. Talbot, S. J., “Blessed Isaac Jogues”; Thomas F. Meehan, 
“Archbishop Hughes and Mexico”; John G. Coyle, M. D., “James 
Shields, Soldier, Justice, Senator”; Thomas F. Meehan, “The 
Centenary of American Catholic Fiction”; Isaac H. Sherwood, 
“Beginnings of Government in Maryland”; Thomas F. Meehan, 
“Two Pioneer Russian Missionaries.” 

Father Cuevas’s discussion of the Codex Saville is a care- 
ful piece of critical research as only one of his expertness in the 
field of pre-Cortesian Mexican history would be equal to. The 
Saville manuscript or Codex recently secured in Lima, Peru, by 
the Heye Foundation of New York and named for Dr. Marshall 
H. Saville is a Mexican historical document published for the 
first time in this issue of Historical Records and Studies. What 
gives it unusual interest and value is its extreme antiquity, its 
origin being referred by Father Cuevas to the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and the important details it supplies for the 
pre-Cortesian history of Mexico. Antedating as it does all other 
known historical codices originating in the New World, it may 
well lay claim to the distinction of being “America’s Oldest 
Book.” Another interesting paper in the volume under review 
is Mr. Meehan’s “Archbishop Hughes and Mexico,” which in- 
corporates a previously unpublished letter of President Polk’s on 
the appointment of Catholic chaplains during the Mexican War. 
This letter supplemented by extracts from Polk’s diary affords 
gratifying evidence of the President’s liberal attitude to the 
Catholic Church as it also brings to light certain curious mani- 
festations of anti-Catholic bigotry with which he had to con- 


tend. 
G. J. G. 


Michigan History Magazine, Vol. XIV, Winter Number, 1930. 
This issue of the Michigan History Magazine contains two 

contributions of particular interest, one, “Manuscript Maps of 

American European Archives,” by Professor Louis C. Karpinski 
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of the University of Michigan and the other, “The Spring Hill 
Indian Correspondence” by Sister Mary Rosalita of Marygrove 
College, Detroit. The altogether noteworthy series of photo- 
static maps from French and Spanish archives illustrative of 
American history which Professor Karpinski has skilfully 
brought together is now within reach of students in various li- 
braries and archival centers in this country. The professor in 
the present paper explains the character of this remarkable 
collection and the circumstances under which the project was 
planned and carried through. “The Spring Hill Indian School 
Correspondence” is a reproduction of the text of various letters 
and papers from the Library of Congress, The Burton Historical 
Collection, Detroit, and Catholic church archives, all bearing on 
the story of an Indian school founded in 1808 by Father Gabriel 
Richard on a tract of land now within the municipal limits of 
Detroit. This appears to have been the first Indian school opened 
in the United States under Catholic auspices. Moreover, so the 
author of this important paper declares, certain views and sug- 
gestions of Father Richard apropos of Indian education were 
incorporated by the federal government in a circular of instruc- 
tions for managers of Indian schools issued in 1819. “The cir- 
cular of 1819 states explicitly that those who expected govern- 
ment aid must include in the course of studies in addition to 
reading, writing and arithmetic, practical knowledge in agri- 
culture and mechanical arts for the boys, while spinning, weav- 
ing and sewing must be taught to the girls. This plan adopted 
by the government became the basis of all later training in the 
Indian schools throughout the United States. Deservedly then 
might Father Richard bear the title “Father of Modern Indian 


Education” (page 101). 
G. J. G. 


The Salesianum, January, 1930, St. Francis, Wisconsin. 


This official bulletin of the Alumni Association of St. Francis 
Seminary, St. Francis, Wisconsin, presents in serial form an 
important paper, “Historical Antecedents of St. Francis Semin- 
ary,” by the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, D.D. Dr. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Church history in the seminary named, has gone to 
great pains in assembling the scattered data that provide the 
historical background for the institution now engaged in the 
great work of training candidates for the ministry in the arch- 
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diocese of Milwaukee. Especially interesting is it to note the 
use made of the Cincinnati Wahreitsfreund, a valuable primary 
source of American church history, the significance of which 
would go unsuspected by students if it were not for just such 
papers as the present. With regard to the testimony cited from 
J. B. Stallo, (p. 17), it may be noted that this curious figure, 
who in his mature years achieved eminence as a writer on scien- 
tific subjects, was attorney for a refractory priest in a suit 
brought against the latter by Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati 
in 1848 and later, it would appear, severed altogether his con- 
nection with the Church. The Father Beauprez referred to on 
p. 25 was a diocesan priest, not a Jesuit. 


1854-1929. Souvenir of the Diamond Jubilee of St. Mary’s 
Church, W. 30th and Carroll Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 1929, pp. 
78. 

The beginnings of the Church in our large American centers 
of population is a theme of never failing interest, the incidents 
in the foreground being invariably those that tell of hardship, 
loyalty, and self-sacrificing devotion. The present church of St. 
Mary of the Assumption has for a long stretch of years been 
serving the needs of the German Catholics of Cleveland’s West 
Side, formerly a distinct municipality known as Ohio City. The 
course of parish history during all this time follows the usual 
lines of parish development and organization, pastors and people 
affording mutual aid in the great task of safeguarding and per- 
petuating the Faith. The outstanding features in this story of 
the evolution of an important urban parochial unit are sketched 
interestingly by Rev. Francis Haggeney of the Society of Jesus, 
which on July 31, 1880, assumed charge of the parish and has 
cared for it ever since. 
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Maytag Washers 
Cinderella Washers 
Hamilton Beach Cleaners 


Also A Complete Line Of Lamp-Socket 
Wood-Working Machinery, Motors, Etc. 
Time payments on anything if desired. 
DELIVERY FREE 
A Complete Estimating Service for 
Cuntractors 
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‘“<Services as Usual’’ 


No loss in seating capacity—Clear, unobstructed 
view—Fire hazard eliminated with 


Gold Medal Steel Tubular Scaffolding 
THE PATENT SCAFFOLDING CO. 
1550 Dayton Street Chicago, Ill. 























CONSTRUCTION OF FUEL OIL 
ROADS AND DRIVEWAYS FOR OIL BURNERS 


in Cemeteries and in Churches and 
Institutions Schools 


ROCK-ROAD NORTH SHORE 
CONSTRUCTION CO.! PETROLEUM CO. 


These companies owned by the same interests 





and both operated from 


5929-41 Rogers Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phone Kildare 1600 
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EIGHT CONDUCTED EUROPEAN SUMMER TOURS 
JUNE — JULY — AUGUST — 1930 


Visiting 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Holland, England, Scotland 
(Special Feature The Passion Play at OBERAMMERGAU) 


Inclusive Price: from $415.00 to $1030.00. Reservations now made. 
Special Discounts To Clergy 
INDEPENDENT TOURS ARRANGED 
Steamship Tickets Issued for All Destinations at Regular Rates 
Paris Office — 38 Boulevard des Italiens 
FERRARO’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
306 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Harrison 6022 
Please send Literature referring: 
COE Oe a a bs csi. a cecb os ncbsstatotbacavecbes | 
SGPT I i a aan on tenn cots avanaeiedebiabaieess | 


JANUARY 1931 HOLY LAND TOURS 
(Kindly place an x for Literature desired) 











All of the Select Gray Indiana Limestone for 


MUNDELEIN COLLEGE 
Sheridan Road at the Lake, Chicago, Illinois 
erected for the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
is from the quarries of the 


Thos. J. Vernia & Co., Inc. 


112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. Central 5577 





Throw Away Your 
Glasses 


Why let glasses spoil your looks and 
add years to your face when you 
ean forever banish them by a simple 
common sense method! 


Learn to use your eyes naturally and 
YOU WILL NOT NEED THEM 
No Charge for Examination 


Consult 


DR. EFFIE 0. JONES | 
Central 3046 32 West Randolph Street _—=—_Suite 1608 | 
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NEW 


THE SPIRITUAL WAY 
b 
MOTHER BOLTON 
Religious of the Cenacle 


| This new series of four textbooks in religion for elementary | 
| schools is a real contribution to the study and development of | 
| the Baltimore Cathechism Number Two. 
Book One—Intended for third grade. Concludes with 
the Lord’s Prayer. 
Book Two—Intended for fourth grade. Concludes with 
the Ten Commandments. 
Book Three—Intended for fifth grade. Concludes with 
the Sacrifices of the Mass. 
Book Four—Intended for sixth grade. Concludes with 
Confirmation. 
The books have been developed in accordance with modern scien- 
tifie teaching. They are designed to vitalize the teaching of | 
Christian Doctrine principles and they give the child such an | 
understanding of these principles that he will be able later in | 
life to combat modernistic and materialistic thought and other | 
propaganda presented in attractive form. Problems, projects, 
and various kinds of test and drill activities are used throughout | 
| the series in such a way that habits of intelligent interpretation | 
of doctrinal points are formed. A very full and complete Teach- | 
er’s Manual is in preparation. 


RECENTLY FROM THE PRESS 
Blaisdell: Instructional Tests in Biology 
Glenn-Obourn: Instructional Tests in Physics 
Glenn-Welton: Instructional Tests in Chemistry 


Write for Circulars 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


E. M. BRIGGS H. 0. FIELD 


Chicago Representative Illinois Representative 


























Watrous 


FLUSH VALVES 


Used throughout the new DePaul University 
building as well as many other Catholic institu- 
tions throughout the country. 

Made solely by 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., CHICAGO 
25 Years of Successful Service 


PETER FOOTE 
COMPANY 


REAL ESTATE 


Mortgages Insurance 
Subdivisions Industrial Sites 


7508 Stony Island Ave. CHICAGO 








For Real Roofing Service 


CALL 


ALLENDORFER ROOFING CO. 
2440-48 N. Oakley Avenue 


NEW ROOFS — OLD ROOFS REPAIRED 
SHEET METAL WORK 
Day and Night 
Telephone Armitage 6428 
OVER FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE 





N. DOERR 


PIPE ORGANS 


Old Organs Rebuilt and Tuning, Repairing and 
Electrified Overhauling 
Used Organs for Sale New Organs built to order 


2420 W. 16th Street, Chicago, III. 
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The Columbus Laboratories 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATIONS OF ALL KINDS 


Covering the Branches of 
CHEMISTRY — BACTERIOLOGY — MEDICINE 
FOODS — DRUGS and SANITATION 


X-Ray In All Its Branches 


SUITE 1406 and 1500 31 NORTH STATE ST. 
Phones: Central 2740 — 2741 CHICAGO 


White Pipe — Tone Folding 
ORGANS — 21 Styles 


Sweetest in quality of tone; strongest in 
volume of tone; lightest in weight; most 
durable in construction; easiest to operate; 
prices the most reasonable; guarantee the 
best. 


A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 


215 Englewood Ave. (Dept. IC) Chicago, IIl. 


) mm, + 
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_{ OFFICE, MERRIMAC 9183 
PHONES:) Res, MERRIMAC 9355 


GEEN BROS. MEMORIAL CO. 


| MONUMENTS | 








“Mark Every Grave” 


5007 W. North Ave. 
FRANK R. GEEN CHICAGO 


| 


202020 ——To°[F0e—10F10 
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Johnson Chairs 


Furniture dealers everywhere deem it a profit- 
able service to fill the requirements of local in- 
stitutions with chairs made by the Johnson 
Chair Co. Johnson chairs have gone from coast 
to coast and into foreign countries—into nearly 
every department of the U. S. government, into 
public buildings, schools banks, hotels and every- 
where chairs are used. Full cooperation extend- 
ed to architects. 


JOHNSON CHAIR CO. 


4401 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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——-TELEPHONES-— OFFICE FURNITURE 


ono 0nonc—————0 ho Hnonr——————0n 
4325 CENTRAL 4326 FIRE PROOF SAFES | 


KENDRICK FURNITURE CO. 


Complete Office Outfitters 


Largest Stock of All Kinds of Used Office Furniture in City 
We Also Rent and Buy 


DISPLAY ROOMS 
221-223 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 





If You Have Not Tried 


HARRISS PIES 


—TRY THEM! 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE . 
1751 W. Austin Ave. 550 Union Street 
Monroe 6536 Orchard 8557 





Phone Kildare 7783 


Glazing Contractor 


JOHN S. PETERSON | 
2 
PLATE AND WINDOW GLASS | 
D 


ART GLASS for Home and Church 


cece ates. 10105-1005 
1 


4014 Newport Avenue Chicago, IIl. 
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Our claim; are explained by the perfect circulation shown below 


ATCH 


It operates along the line of least resistance. Investigate! 


Specially designed for 
high-grade residences» 
apartments, churched, 
schools and places of 
public assembly gen- 
erally. Catalog sent 
upon request. 


The larger sizes are 
double boilers which, 
by closing two cutoff 
valves, become sep- 
arate boilers operat- 
ing independently of 
each other 


THE THATCHER CO. 


Est’d 1850 
Ranges too! ‘‘Thatcher’’ Quality 


New York CHICAGO Newark, N. J. 
341 No. Clark St. 





The new and better school paper featured in our new School 
Paper Catalog. If you have not received a copy of this book, 
write for one—you should have it. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 


School Department 
801 S. Wells St. Chicago, Illinois 





JOHN H. BRODT 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
Representing 


Haslett Chute & Conveyor Co. of Oaks, Pa.—manufacturers of the Has- 
lett aluminum soiled linen chute and the Haslett steel double interlock- 
ing door rubbish and waste paper chute. 

Henry Weis Manufacturing Co., Inc., of Elkhart, Indiana.—manufactur- 
ers of Weisteel toilet and shower compartments and Hospital cubicle par- 
titions. 
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N. J. Nelson, President Established 1856 


W. P. Nelson Company 


INTERIOR DECORATORS AND 
FURNISHERS 


invite you 
to visit their showroom at The Drake 


Walton Place and Michigan Avenue 
A staff of skilled artists are in attendance 
to advise and estimate on all branches of 
decoration and furnishing. You are in- 
vited to avail yourself of this service 
without obligation. 

Glassware Lamps Art Objects Furniture 
New Offices — 153-159 West Ohio Street 
Telephones: Whitehall 5073-4-5-6-7-8 
New York — Cleveland — Philadelphia 





RADIATOR CABINET CO. Inc 
———————————— 


MANUFACTURERS OF: ENCLOSURES 
SHIELDS and GRILLES 
LARGEST 


SELECTION 
OF MODELS 


Wide Range 
of Prices 


Estimates Cheerfully 
Furnished 


Telephone General Office 6028 S. State Street 
Normal 7050 and Factory Chicago, lil. 























PINES WINTER FRONT RADIO 
TROPIC AIR HEATERS 





WINE GENERAL TIRE CO. 
111i W. Jackson Blvd. 


THE 
GENERAL TIRE 


The World’s Best Tire 


GABRIEL SNUBBERS SPARTON 








SAFEST BRAKE ATTENTION IN CITY 
Monroe 5501 - 1115 - 2324 - 2325 





ACME 
‘ : 
_| RADIATOR COVER | 
: COMPANY 





+) Manufacturers of Radiator Fur- 





ha *\niture of Distinction at reason- 
able cost. 


Estimates cheerfully furnished 





without obligation. 


Factory and Office 
ay ef| 1421-25 GIRARD ST. 
-— CHICAGO, ILL. 

3 Phone Armitage 2201 
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A PROPHECY HAS COME TRUE 


THREE MONTHS AGO, an advertisement placed in Mid- 
America by the Tower Press foretold the attitude of Soviet 
Russia toward Christianity that has resulted in the recent Soviet 
attack upon the Church. Quoting from Sinister Shadows, a 
novel by the Tower Press, the advertisement attempted to show 
why no Christian could conscientiously sympathize with Red 
Russia. 

Other prophecies of Mr. Hadley’s also expressed in Sinister 
Shadows, are being woven to fulfillment on the loom of time. 
There are too many of the agencies for good in this world, that, 
hesitant to scan the portrayal of the finished tapestry that this 
prophet has drawn from the depth of his experience and study, 
delay the opportunity of unravelling the tangled yarns from the 
skein until the weaving is done, and a horror of distortion mars 
the otherwise quite glorious tapestry of human achievement. 

Sinister Shadows fights the battle of Christianity and Hu- 
manity. The author has exposed the entire plan of annihilation 
fostered in the twisted minds of the leaders of Red Russia, and 
to this he has courageously added the names of those “conscious 
or unconscious tools of the Soviet” who are abetting the work 
of the destruction of religion in America. The author is mind- 
ful of Washington’s farewell words, “Reason an‘ experience both 
forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail to the 
exclusion of religious principles.” Sinister Shadows is a daring 
novel with a purpose, and has been attacked by certain factions 
as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was attacked by the slave owners. 

The fulfillment of Mr. Hadley’s prophecy regarding religion 
lends strength to another prophecy voiced in Sinister Shadows— 
that the next effort of Red Russia is to be directed towards 
completion of its subversive work in American educational insti- 
tutions. It is idle to deny that already our youth is being 
familiarized with atheistic, immoral and insane ideas for the 
destruction of law and order, when all the evidence produced 
in this novel shows how strong is the direct influence of Com- 
munism in this direction. 

Sinister Shadows is a novel with a purpose, and cannot be 
disregarded by the intelligent people of today. 


For sale at all leading booksellers 
The Tower Press, Inc., 180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. $2.50 
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WM. SLATER JR. 


316 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Specializing in Complete 
Installations of 
CARPETS 
LINOLEUM 
FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


Equipped to Handle Your 
Largest or Smallest Require- 





Telephone 
STATE 


7613 








Phone: Franklin 8515-16 


Gus Berthold 
Electric Company 


Manufacturers of 
The Berthold Selectrolite 
System of Lighting 
Control 
Switchboards for Light and 
Power 


Panelboards, Steel Cabinets 
and Stage Equipment 


555 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 








T. S. DENISON & COMPANY 


Dramatic Publishers 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Minstrel Material 
A Large List of Plays and Entertainments for All Occasions 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 230, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 7014 

















Telephone Randolph 3508 


MILLER & WALLACE, INC. 


Architects and Engineers 


Architects for Providence High School 


| 222 W. Adams Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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| 
‘LET THIS SR ec, thant, cede nccinnd | 
:- PROTECT YOUR LIFE. 


ONSIDER these facts—31,500 killed, 950,000 in- | 
jured, and a $900,000,000 property loss sustained | 
as a result of automobile accidents in 1929. | 


THE BOLTON SIGNAL LIGHT has a RIGHT and | 
LEFT signal; PARKING and DRIVING LIGHT | 
and a rear view MIRROR. Beautifully CHROME | 
plated; set with AMBER, GREEN, WHITE and | 
RUBY lenses; 6 7-8 inches in DIAMETER. | 


_As a SAFETY SIGNAL it is endorsed by TRAFFIC 
EXPERTS everywhere. Prevents ACCIDENTS and 
SPEEDS up TRAFFIC. 
This signal is easily attached; ALWAYS IN VIEW 
of APPROACHING and FOLLOWING cars, pedes- | 
| trians, and the DRIVER himself. Operated by CON- | 
TROL HANDLE; RIGHT and LEFT switches are | 
at the TOP; PARK and SPOT at BOTTOM; STOP | 
_automatic on the BRAKE. Shows lights, FRONT as | 
| well as REAR. | 


| Sold direct and to dealers through DISTRIBUTORS 


Bolton Auto Safety Signal Co. 


Phone Franklin 7570 
333 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 














| 
| 
| 
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CHICAGO MONUMENT CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. RIVER GROVE, ILL. 
6633 Cottage Grove Avenue pyres! Tackawanna 9696 


Phone: Plaza 1413 River Grove 800 





WINDOW SHADES 


for Fine Homes, Offices, Apartment Buildings, Hotels, Hospitals or any 
Commercial Purposes 


CALL US if you want quick service and lowest prices on any kind of Shades 


No matter where you are, if you have any WINDOW SHADES that need cleaning, 
or if you need new SHADES—any quantity—send for our SHADE MAN. No charge 
for calling or installing anywhere. 


FASHION WINDOW SHADE SERVICE 


2601-2615 South Parkway also 2600-14 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Tel. CAL umet 2260 Best Shade Cleaners in Chicago 


WINDOW SHADES CLEANED 
EQUIP YOUR OFFICE TO GET BETTER RESULTS 


Hundreds of Churches and Other Organizations find that a Multigraph and Address- 
ing Machine is just what they need to get better results and keep in touch with 
their Members. 

WRITE TODAY for Free Illustrated Booklet on Rebuilt and Guaranteed Duplicators, 
Dictating Machines, Folders, Sealers, Typewriters, Check Writers, Adding Machines 
and Supplies. WE SAVE YOU ABOUT HALF 





WE BUY, SELL, REBUILD Office Machines 
113 No. Wacker Drive (Near Washington St.) Chicago 


MOISTAIR RADIATOR CABINETS STOP 
SMUDGE 


SAVES DECORATING 
BEAUTIFIES HOMES 
HUMIDIFIES AIR 


NEW LOW PRICES 
One Cabinet or Hundred 


Moistair Cabinet Co. 
6036-6038 Wentworth Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Phone Wentworth 8975 
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Telephone West 0413 





MOORE DECORATING CO. 


Painters -:- Decorators 


2638 West Madison Street CHICAGO 





TEACH WITH PRINTING 


Students learn English, Composition, Spelling, Art, Mathe- 
matics, Accuracy and Mechanical Training in the Printing De- 
partment. 

May we give an estimate of a small or large Printing Outfit? 
Write for information if in Central or Western States. 


THE WANNER COMPANY 


716 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 





a 


SANI ONYX 


A VITREOUS MARBLE 


Every progressive Architect and Builder wants to put up his 
buildings that will sell other buildings for him, that’s the best 
kind of advertising. 

And so these modern minded builders are getting the facts 
about Sani Onyx. Material for Ceilings, Wainscoting, etc. 

Sani Onyx reveals a whole New World of Decorative possi- 
bilities for all classes of interior work. Don’t confuse Sani 
Onyx with commonplace marble-plaster or tile. Sani Onyx is 
in a class by itself and brings colors—surface textures and ef- 
fects never before possible with any material. 

Sani Onyx will not chip, check or discolor and is furnished 
and installed complete with a written guarantee by the 


SANITARY CONSTRUCTION CO. 


1476 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO Phone Haymarket 9406 
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Wewer Woodcarving Company 


Architectural Figure and 


Ornamental Wood Carving 
Machine Carving 
No job is too large or too small for US 


Estimates gladly given on all forms Wood Letters for Sign Painters 
of CARVING Designs and Samples for 
Church work our Specialty Castings 


3947-3949 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago Phone: Van Buren 8432 





Telephone Boulevard 1300 


William Morris & Sons Co. 
Hardwood Interior Finish 
Veneered Doors Our Own Manufacture A Specialty 


OFFICE and PLANT - - - 50TH and MORGAN STREETS 
CHICAGO 








Phone Roosevelt 4330 PLAIN PLASTERING 


Architectural Decorating Co. 


CoNTRACTORS 


Manufacturers of Ornaments in Plaster 
Cement and Composition 


1600-10 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO 
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VARIETY FIRE DOOR COMPANY 


Steel Fire Doors, Hollow Metal Doors 
Rolling Steel Shutters, Tin Clad Fire Doors 
CROSS HORIZONTAL FOLDING DOORS 
Freight Elevator Doors, Saino Doors 
Underwriters Labelled Doors 
CARROLL and SACRAMENTO AVES. Ph. Kedzie 3434 CHICAGO 
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DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


Member North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Sohools 


Main Buildings and Campus, 
1010 Webster Ave., Chicago IIl. 


Telephone, Lincoln 7410 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


(Co-educational) 
2322 Osgood Street 


DE PAUL ACADEMY FOR BOYS, 
1010 Webster Avenue 
Downtown Building, 64 E. Lake St.—Telephone Central 8194 


COLLEGE OF LAW 


(Member Association of American Law Schools) 
College of Commerce School of Shorthand 


LOOP HIGH SCHOOL (fully accredited) 


Extension Courses conducted practically throughout the year 
Write for Bulleting 





Saint Xavier College for Women 


4928 Cottage Grove Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
LIBERAL ARTS COURSE 


PRE-MEDICAL — CERTIFICATE — MUSIC — ART 
Autumn, Winter, Spring Quarters. Summer Term 
Teacher’s (Chicago) Promotional Credit Classes 


SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENT 





Phone Prospect 4074 Established 1892 


Frank Karge Cut Stone Works 


INCORPORATED 


Cut Stone Contractors 
Office and Mill 
5800 S. Seeley Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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| Academy of Our Lady | 
i 3 
l 


95th AND THROOP STS., LONGWOOD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Boarding and Day School 
For Girls 


Accredited to the University of Illinois 
Recognized by State Board of Education 
Holds Membership in North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 








ACADEMIC COURSE 
Prepares for College or Normal entrance. Grammar and 
Primary Department for little girls. 


MUSIC 
Conservatory methods in piano, violin and vocal. 


ART 
Special advantages. Three studios open to visitors 
at all times. 


GRADED COURSES 
In both Music and Art Departments lead to Teachers’ 
Certificates and Diplomas. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE and ATHLETICS 
Under competent teachers. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE and HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
—s 


CAMPUS—15 ACRES 


— 








Catalogue will be sent upon request 
Telephone Beverly 0315 
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EXPERT & ARTISTIC 


BOOK-BINDING 


For Institutions — Public and 


Private Libraries 


Our organization of Book-Binding Craftsmen— 
established 35 years—is at your service. The 
high character of our work is well known 
among leading Institutions and Public Libraries 
throughout the country. We also make a 
Specialty of Magazine Binding, featuring a 
Process which produces volumes of unusual 
durability and attractiveness. We will be 
pleased to give you an estimate, at your request. 


BOOK SHOP BINDERY 


350-54 W. Erie St., Chicago 
Phone: Superior 0633 





We Offer Experience, Reputation, Responsibility 
OF 60 YEARS 
Good Service Continuously in Chicago 


GEO. E. MOORE, Pres. JAS. E. O'NEILL, Secy. 


H. R. SHAFFER COMPANY 


Roofing and Waterproofing Contractors 
228 North La Salle: Street 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Franklin 0822 Established 1867 :: Incorporated 1903 








PHONE MONROE 4433 


HOLTH & CO. 


Wholesale Meats and Provisions 


Institutional and Hotel Trade a Specialty 
T. R. HOLTH 
900 FULTON ST. CHICAGO 





























VAN BUREN 
Loose Leaf Binders 
for Students 
Do Not Require Punched Paper 
Durable — Low Cost 
| Samples Furnished Institutions Upon 
Request 


To fasten the paper press down the lever 


VAN BUREN BROS. 
1950 Warren Blvd. 
| Chicago Illinois 





HOLY MASS AT SEA 


All Cunard Ships are equipped with splendid 
facilities for the celebration of Holy Mass. 
Often as many as six Masses are celebrated 
daily. In one year 424 Masses were held on 
the Berengaria alone. 





The Cunard Line maintains a fast weekly 
service to Ireland, England, and the Continent. 


The Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd. 


346 N. Michigan, Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 
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‘DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


A Catholic Institution With Over 5,000 Students 
Open To Both Men and Women 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
(Including late afternoon, evening and Saturday classes) 

(Also Summer Session) 

| College of Law (Day and Evening) 

College of Commerce (Day and Evening) 

Secretarial College (Day and Evening) 

De Paul Academy Loop High School 

School of Music School of Art 

Home Study Department of Arts and Sciences 


De Paul Building, 64 E. Lake St., Central 8194 
Main Bldgs., Campus, Etc., 1010 Webster Ave., Lincoln 7410 





POWER AND HEATING BOILERS 


We Undertake Contracts for the Construction 
of Complete Boiler Plant Installations 


| POWER B PLANES 
Notre Dame University - - South Bend, Indiana 
Society of the Divine Work - . Techny, Illinois 
GREENHOUSE SEATING PLANES 

Bohemian National Cemetery : . Chicago, Illinois 
Resurrection Cemetery - - Justice, Illinois 


KROESCHELL BOILER COMPANY, 4203 Sibel Ave., Chicago 








307 N. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
205 WACKER DRIVE pranch| Tel. State 7046 


Tel. State 9893 
, . Offices) 554 s. WABASH AVE. 
Tel. Harrison 8133 


Telephone State 2870 


CROFOOT, NIELSON & CO. 
BLUE PRINTERS 
Artist and Drawing Materials 


Special Service, Always Speed and Results. Big Floor Space and 
Equipment for Rush Orders 


14 N. Franklin St. Chicago, Illinois 
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A SMALL SAFE FOR THE RECTORY 


A Diebold Safe weighing only 600 
pounds which passes all of the Un- 
derwriters “B” label tests for fire 
protective qualities and possesses as 
| well burglar-resistive features far 
| superior to the usual small-safe con- 
struction. For the Rectory or Par- 
ish House to keep monies or ritual- 
| istic property safe from fire-hazards 
| and from burglary no better safe 


| ean be offered in this size. We will 


gladly send a representative to 
clergymen or others to discuss this 
or other safe-keeping furniture. A 
call at our store will be met with 


| prompt and courteous attention to ” ” 
display the Diebold line of safes. ™® is coer ya 18” Wide, 


Complete As Shown $81.00 


Ritzmann, Brookes & Company 


400 West Madison St. (Daily News Bldg.) Chicago 








PHONE LAWNDALE 2976 Church and School Work a Specialty 


J. SMITH & CO. 


Galvanized Iron and Copper Cornices 


Slate and Tile Roofing 
Metal Skylights, Metal Ceilings, Etc. 
General Sheet Iron and Copper Work 


2116-18 So. California Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








Phone Lawndale 4030 


I. Winkler Cut Stone Co. 


INCORPORATED 





2616-26 So. Sacramento Ave. Chicago, Illinois | 
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Radio 


Engineering 


We will accept a limited number of 
applicants for an intensive and com- 
plete course in Industrial and Commer- 
cial Radio Engineering. 


These courses are comprehensive— 
and it is doubtful if their equivalent 
ean be found anywhere in the world. 


All instruction given by fully ace- 
credited Radio Engineers. 


We will accept only those whom we 
believe are educationally and mentally 
fitted for this higher training. 


Minimum requirements 16 high school 
credits or equivalent. 


Also classes in the eommon branches 
of radio. 


RADIO SERVICING 
COMMERCIAL OPERATING 
BROADCASTING, ETC. 


Day or Evening Classes 


_—___-— 


Chicago Radio Institute 


64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
DE PAUL UNIV. BLDG. 


We have given resident instruction for 
over twelve years and we teach 
Radio Exclusively. Call or Write. 
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Established 1893 Incorporated 1902 


COLUMBIA WINDOW CLEANING COMPANY 
W. G. Taylor, Pres. A. E. Taylor, Sec. and Treas. 
We clean windows, scrub floors and wash woodwork anywhere in Chicago 
and are thoroughly equipped for any work in this line. Only competent help 
employed—satisfactory work guaranteed. We assume responsibility for any 
breakage or other damage resulting from the carelessness of our employees. 


Skylights Cleaned by Special Process 
We Carry Workmen’s Compensation and Public Liability Insurance 


510 W. Van Buren St. Randolph 3051 





Telephone Lafayette 6060 


A. F. COLGREN CO., INC. 


Cut Stone Contractors 


The College of Liberal Arts and Sciences of De Paul University 
Is One of Our Many Catholic Contracts 


3430 to 3436 West 38th Street Chicago, Illinois 





MONROE 0610 Established 1895 


WESTERN SLATE COMPANY 


Slate Work of All Kinds Closet and Shower Stalls 
Slate Blackboards and Electrical Slate 
Slate Flagging for Grottos 


Installations Furnished for All Classes of Work 
320-28 Aberdeen St. Chicago, Illinois 





Office and Res. Phones Estimates Cheerfully Given 
Hyde Park 5996-5997 


WILLIAM O'HARA 


Painting and Decorating Service 


6632 Kenwood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 























PAINT 


We manufacture a complete line of Paints, Varnishes, 
Enamels, Stains and Kalsomines in our own modern 
plants and are prepared to quote special quantity prices 
to schools, hospitals and other institutions. Let us figure 
on your spring requirements. 


GLASS 


Everything you need in Plate Glass, Mirrors, Window 
Glass or Building Glass of all kinds at wholesale prices. 
We specialize in the manufacture of Plate Glass Desk 
Tops and Furniture Tops, Glass Shelves, Special Mir- 
rors, and Window Ventilators. Send us a list of your 
requirements and get our prices. 


H. M. Hooker Glass & Paint Co. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
651-659 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago 


NO PAINS WHEN IT RAINS! 


Just Comfortable Feet All the Time 

By Wearing the 
NATURE-TREAD FOOT APPLIANCE 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Every kind of foot trouble will benefit by Nature-Tread Foot 
Appliances. Nature-Treads weigh an ounce and a half. 
Nature-Treads are changed from one pair of shoes to another. 
Instant and permanent relief is the rule. They work while 
you walk. 














Co. OF ILL. 
e gia: Dept. I. 
Pat. Office Pia. ods 655 S. Wells 
THE , — 
FEET | bi la 


























HEAT 
YOUR 
HOME 


With the Latest and Most Modern Fuel 


PREST COKE 


Ask Your Coal Dealer 


THE SUPERCOKE CORPORATION 


643 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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Leadership 


INCE 1896 it has been our priv- 

ilege to supply the needs of 
progressive educational  institu- 
tions. As a result of firm adher- 
ence to the highest principles of 
merchandising, undisputed leader- 
ship has been achieved. ing and Resultful 

If you are interested in Art and — 
Penmanship Textbooks, Supple- 
mentary Publications, Pictures, 
Tablets, Notebooks, Crayons, Wat- PRACTICAL 
er Colors and other articles includ- DRAWING 
ed among Art Materials and Gen- eae GRUCeeTEN ERITION 
eral School Supplies, it will pay THREE 
you to call here or request our cat- 
alogue. 


Practical Drawing 
Company mecca awn cour, 


1315 S. Michigan Blvd. 
CHICAGO 









































Teachable Art Texts 





We wish to acknowledge the honor done us 
in being chosen to represent the 
Cleaning and Dyeing field in Mid-America 





Salzman - Peisert Co. 





Cleaners and Dyers 


have for many years led the field in high-grade 
craftsmanship. 


We invite estimates on your Cleaning and Dyeing 
problems. 


Phone Us 


SALZMAN-PEISERT COMPANY 


Keystone 8000 Greenleaf 1400 
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C. E. LILLOW & CO. 


We erect for painters and decorators a ready to build 
safely bolted scaffold, rapidly and quietly installed in 
churches, schools, chapels or halls. 


No Nailing or Sawing 


“GET THE BEST” 
CALL 


| 3426 N. Lowell Ave. Pensacola 9443 





Phone Buckingham 2022 2847-51 Lincoln Avenue 


DREHOBL BROS. ART GLASS CO. 


Not. Inc. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
Leaded Glass Repairing 


Leaded and Stained Glass for Churches and Institutions 
Will Furnish Original Sketches Upon Request 
All Inquiries Given Prompt Attention 








| Don’t Buy Any Oil Burner 


Qe. | 
Until You See the E. S. Burman 
Co. 


ILVAIN A: | : _ MANUFACTURERS 
OIL BURNER at = 


ERECTORS 
of 


Safe a. Flag Poles 
Clean for 


Economical : Schools 
Dependable | Universities 


Seminaries 
The choice of the most discriminat- Ete. 
ing buyers during the past six years. 


All Sizes Up T 
Factory Sales and Service 3 re . 


749 CUSTER AVENUE| | @ 3041-47 
EVANSTON N. Western Ave. 


Phones ’ wid 
Greenleaf 4324 — Pate se 
Rogers Park 1118] * eS 
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This Space Reserved For 


FIELD ENGINEERING CO. 


| 3606 Lincoln Avenue Buckingham 9400. 























We Solicit Institutional Business 


ADVANCE SHARPENING WORKS 


Lawnmower — Saw — Cutlery Grinding 


Telephone 1224 Belmont Avenue 
Lake View 9608 Chicago 





W. B. SCHULER 


Chicago Distributor 


BLAKE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Cast Iron Plumbing Specialties 
Floor, Roof, Garage, and Shower Drains 
Grease Traps, and Wall Hung Closet Fittings 


| 720 Cass Street Phones Superior 9888-9889 





G. W. CRAMER & SONS BAKERY 


Est. 1867 


Our Motto: 
QUALHFY — SERVICE 


Purveyors to Institutions, Hotels, Clubs, and 
High Class Restaurants 


The Best of Everything in Bakery Line 
You Are Cordially Invited To Visit Our New Plant 
The Last Word in Bakeries 
3431-3447 North Halsted St. Lakeview 4107-4108 
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Phones: Seeley 2765-2766-2767 





=== 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


1931 West Lake Street 
VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
CONTRACTORS 


We have executed contracts in the following buildings 


Carson Pirie Scott & Co.— Finchley Building 


Retail & Whol 
onl & Woholconlt Medical Group & Wieboldt Hall 
The Fair University of Chicago 


Mandel Brothers Hartman Building 





Chicago Mercantile Exchange Morton Building 
Sears Roebuck & Co.—Chicago Pure Oil Building 


¢c 
0 

0 

| 

0 

° 

| Allerton Club Building 
: _ 

° 

. 

° 

0 

| 

° 

0 

| 

° 

0 

e 











MUELLER BROS. inc. 


206 SO. WABASH AVE.COR.ADAMS ST. 


PHONE HARRISON 4384 


i 

| 

i 

| 

i 

| 

I 

° 
O). tee of ArtisticPicture and 
irror Frames. An exellent 
selection of Paintings and Prints 
Frames refinished-Oil Paintings restored 

° 

iach asticaitiliinid 0 

ie, er 








ANGELA & CO. 


Caterers 


Twenty-Five Years of High-Class, Exclusive 
Catering in the Chicago Diocese 


159 East Chicago Avenue Phone WHIitehall 5619 





A.C.ALLYN*“» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 





G. E. PARTEE FILS CIE 


PIPE ORGANS 


Small pipe organs for churches and chapels. 

Organs tuned and repaired. 

Piano tuning and repairing. 

Church goods and supplies. 

School supplies for Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 


For information and prices address 


G. E. PARTEE FILS CIE 
4255 Vincennes Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAFE innsesrat 612% 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


On Income Producing Chicago Real Estate 


EL1 BRANDT & Co., INC. 


Established 44 Years 


30 N. La Salle St. Ask for Folder H. R. CHICAGO 














— 
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Tel. Franklin 0247 


Hughes & Co. 


“Quality” Real Estate Bonds 
10 South LaSalle Street CHICAGO 





Telephone Superior 4726 


W. J. LYNCH COMPANY 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


——— 


844 RUSH STREET 
CHICAGO 





NOW ALL STEEL RADIATOR CABINETS 
PRICED WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


Note These Features 
7. Sure protection to walls and dra- 
8. temperature (baked) enamel. 
9. Guaranteed matched finish. 
‘ 4 10. Transforms the radiator into a beau- 
. Perfect humidity arrangement. tiful and effective home decoration. 


Prompt Installation Service 


G. &. D. Radiator Cabinet Co. 


5209 S. State Street CHICAGO Phone Kenwood 0772 





Designing and Modeling Stone and Wood Carving 
Ornamental Ornamental Plaster 
Patterns and Cement 


JOSEPH DUX 


Architectural Sculptor 


2118 West Van Buren Street 
(near Hoyne Ave.) 


Phone West 1703 Chicago, Ill. 








—eror 1020c———10 norco more 
Established 1886 


ROSSBACH & SONS, Ince. 


Phone: Seeley 9014-9015 





Manufacturers of 


Ventilators 
Casement Frames and Domes 
for Churches, Ornamental Iron 


c 
| 
0 
° 
| 
| my Fal Work, Fire and Sidewalk Doors 
° 
0 
r) 
| 
0 
° 


and Blacksmithing 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding Jobbing 


512-20 So. Washtenaw Ave. 
CHICAGO 














A-28 
| Rusco Patrol Belts 


Are the heaviest web 
belts made for members 
of the Junior Safety 
Patrols. Washable--(no 
starch required). Will 
last for years. Thous- 














ands in use. 


The Russell Manufacturing 
Company 


1442 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone Calumet 3010 














| 
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E. A. AARON MAURICE AARON 


E. A. Aaron & a Inc., 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
46-48 South Water Market, Chicago 


Wholesale Poultry Game 


Purveyors to Olubs, Hotele, Dining Care, Steamboats, Restaurants, Colleges, 
Universities, Military Academies and Industrial Inatitutions 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Todds Old Virginia Hams—Bacon 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF AARONBRO BRAND BUTTER AND EGGS 
Complete line of all varieties Imported and Domestic Cheese, Cavier, Sardines, 

Italian Style Sausage and Hams 
References: First hoi Bank, Chicago Telephone: Roosevelt 3220-1-2-3-4 
HOMAS PF. MOORE, Institutional Department 


A. J. Bollig, Prop. TEL. SUPERIOR 3846 
0. K. INSECT EXTERMINATING CO. 


(Not Inc.) 
Established 1903 


ROACHES, BUGS, ANTS, MICE, RATS, WATER BUGS, ETC. 
Contractors for Exterminating All Kinds of Insects 


1007 North Clark Street 
Near Oak Street 


We Guarantee All Our Work Hospitals, Schools and 
Best of References Institutions Our Specialty 


Estimates Furnished Free 


JULIA W. KAMINSKI 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


Telephone Yards 4507 
1044 W. 32nd St. 
We Cover Ali Parts of the City 


Funerals from Any Church to Any 
Cemetery 




















JOHN A. McGARRY H. FOWLER 


JOHN A. McGARRY & CO. 


Paving Contractors 


1403-04 SECURITY BUILDING 
Telephone Randolph 4908-09 CHICAGO 
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VAN BUSKIRK 


COAL SAVER— 


SAVES COAL 


ELIMINAT 
SMOKE 
SOOT 
CLINKER 


ES 


S 


5000 Users in Chicago 


$31.50 


Manufactured by 


H. James Van Buskirk & 


CHICAGO 





Co., Inc. | 


Dearborn 8501 | 


| 












































CITIZENSHIP READERS 


Develop good citizenship 
Contain unduplicated material 
Feature creative responses 
Coordinate with social studies 
Pre-Primer through Book Eight 
Pre-Primer (In Preparation) Edith H. Ringer 
HOME (Primer) 
CITY AND COUNTRY (1) 
SCHOOL DAYS (II) 
GOOD CITIZENS’ CLUB (III) 
Edith H. Ringer and Lou Chase Downie 
(First five books in colors) 
| TEAM WORK (IV) 
James W. Sewell and Helen M. Stockton 
BOYS AND GIRLS OUT OF DOORS (V) Albert M. Harris 
MAKERS OF AMERICA (VI) James W. Sewell 
NOTABLE EVENTS IN THE MAKING OF AMERICA (VII) 
Benjamin D. Scott 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP (VIII). 
Edwin D. Shurter 
TEACHERS MANUAL 
Part I (Primer and Book I) 
Part II (Books I and III) 





88 
88 
88 


.88 


.80 
.80 








FOR HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES 

New Editions 
SUCCESSFUL CANNING AND PRESERVING 
Ola Powell Malcolm 
CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 
Laura I. Baldt 
ee | o ) 
FOOD PURCHASING FOR THE HOME 


Ruetta Day Blinks and Willetta Moore 
CARE AND TRAINING OF CHILDREN 
Helen C. Goodspeed and Emma Johnson 
PROBLEMS IN HOMD LIVING 
Margaret M. Justin and Lucile O, Rust 
ART IN HOME AND CLOTHING 
and 
A GIRL’S PROBLEMS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Williams 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





2244 Calumet Avenue Chicago | 
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Phone Lawndale 2976 Church and School Work a Specialty 


J. SMITH & CO. 


Galvanized Iron and Copper Cornices 
Slate and Tile Roofing 


Metal Skylights, Metal Ceilings, etc. 
General Sheet Iron and Copper Work 


2116-18 S. California Ave., Chicago 



















Designed Institutional 


for 








work 


Norton Door Closer Company 


2900 No. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 

















Tar and Gravel Built Up Asphalt 
Roofing Repairs 







Chicago 
Waterproofing & Roofing Co. 


1108-12 West Adams Street - - - - - CHICAGO 
Phone Haymarket 3317 
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FROGS — TURTLES — RABBITS 


GUINEA PIGS 
Specialists since 1905 


HEALTHY SPECIMENS PROPER PACKING 
PROMPT SERVICE 


E. R. NEUENFELDT 


625 W. Randolph Street CHICAGO . 
| Bryer | 
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MATH. RAUEN COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


326 WEST MADISON STREET 








FRANKLIN 7920 CHICAGO 





W. E. O’NEIL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
308 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


Telephone: State 4316 











Telephone Avenue 4163 


“Weiner” 
Pipe Organs 


Samal 


e 
| 
: 


“Velomat’ 
RUBBER TILE 


The Logical Flooring 
for Practically Every 
Type of New or Re 
modeled Interior Area 


Economical 
Beautiful—Noiseless 
Resilient 


4034 N. Kolmar Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE FOR COLOR CHART 


W. H. Salisbury & Co. 
(Incorporated) 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
310 W. Madison St. 
CHICAGO 





AA 


| 


5 











A. J. Horan, Pres. 





John M. Dunn, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


ABC Equipment Co. 


Complete Equipment from One Source of Supply 
for 
Hospitals, Schools, Churches, Rectories, 
Convents, Monasteries, etc. 
E. J. BURKE, Equipment Manager 


228 No. La Salle St. 
Central 7552-7553 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








F. M. NOVAK, Pres. K. J. FISHER, V. P. and Treas. 


NOVAK MOSAIC CO. 
2019-2021-2023 Walnut Street 
Chicago, IIl. 

TEL. WEST 4458 





PIPE ORGAN SERVICE 
Organ Builders and Designers 


New and Used Organs 
“Protect your organ with reliable Service” 


THE WESTERN SERVICE COMPANY 
Factory 2100 Marshall Blvd. 


Office 1909 S. Avers Ave. 
Chicago Factory Representatives 


SIMPLEX ALL-STEEL BLOWERS 
Telephone Rockwell 5124 





GUS J. DAHL | 
Reuter, Dahl Co. | 
602 W. Lake St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Contractors for Carpets, Rugs, Linoleum 
Churches, Offices, Homes, and Institutions 





Haymarket 1404 
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Lake Shore Paper & Twine Co. 


Everything in Paper and Twine Co. 
664 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Telephone Superior 2443 





Webster Histories 


The country-wide favorite history texts for high 
schools. A Webster book for every course. One, two, 
three, and four semester courses. Source books, maps, 
and study helps for every book. 


1815 Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 

















The Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


| Manufacturers 


| Elevator Entrance Equipment 
| 341 N. Crawford Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sosaees: ihe 











GIBBS-BOARDTILE 
The Newest and Best Tiling for Walls and 
Cc 


Nothing Like It In The Market Anywhere 

(Not a substitute but an improvement) 

Be Up To The Minute 

Install Boardtile in your New Home. Remodel 
the Old Home and make it look like New. 
Your bathrooms, kitchens and vestibules will look 
better, keep cleaner, be more sanitary and will 
retain “that beautiful” colorful luster indefinitely 
without the expense of repairs. 
Gibbs-Boardtile best for the home, the church, the 
schoolroom, the office and the shop. 
Costs less, looks best, last longest, does not chip, 
crack or craze. For articulars Address 


GIBBS-BOARDTILE CORPORATION 
Telephone—Haymarket 
344 N. Ogden Ave. Chicago, —-_ 
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A Typewriter Desk for Your Home 
WIL-FRE 


for the 
HOMES 
STUDENTS 
COLLEGES 
HOSPITALS 
LIBRARIES 
PRIVATE 
TYPIST 
SALESMEN 
DOCTORS 
DENTISTS 
LAWYERS 
CLUBS 
HOTELS 
CHURCHES 
SECRETARIES 
RAILROADS 
OCEAN LINERS 
ENGINEERS 
MINISTEES 
ACCOUNTANTS 
FARMERS 
STUDIOS 
ARTISTS 


THE CLUB NO. 101 
Showing writing bed, stationery and telegram 
blanks are pigeon holed conveniently in cover, as 
well as electric light. 

No servicing. 

Not a tool required to place any make of portable 
typewriter on automatic base. 


WIL=FRE 


PATS. PEND. 


(( CHICAGO )p 





> 
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You Need No Cash 
To Build the “Stoltzner” Way 


Homes and apartment buildings on 
your clear lot anywhere in Chicago 
and suburbs. 


STOLTZNER CONSTRUCTION 
CO., INC. 


3825 N. Cicero Ave. Pal. 6270-1-2 
134 N. La Salle St. Cent. 5901-2-3 
7403 S. Halsted Ct. Tri. 8704-10301 








JOHN CUDAHY MAUSOLEUM 
Calvary Cemetery 
Sold by and erected under the supervision of William J. Blake 


William J. Blake Monument Company 
OF CHICAGO 
WILLIAM J. BLAKE, President 
With over thirty years Continuous Service 
Designers and Builders cf Mausoleums and Memorials in Granite 
Studio 35th Floor PITTSFIELD BUILDING 
55 E. WASHINGTON ST. at WABASH AVE. TELEPHONE CENTRAL 2917 
Across the street from Marshall Fields Telephone or Send for Free Booklet 


= ad 
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FRANK P. BAUER MARBLE CO. 


Manufacturers and Contractors 
4332-40 Melrose St. Chicago, Illinois 


Below We List a Few of Our Catholic Church and School Installations 


Chapel at Mundelein St. Phillip-Neri Church St. Giles School 
St. Viator’s Church St. Gregory Church St. Odilo School 


Marble Shrines for Churches Our Specialty 





TELEPHONE IRVING 9379 


JOSEPH LUCZAK & SON 


STEPHEN J. LUCZAK, Mgr. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL PLASTERING 
CONTRACTORS 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
3328-30-32 N. Drake Ave. CHICAGO 


R. B. HAYWARD COMPANY 


Contractors Engineers 
Manufacturers 
Steel Plate Products 
Ventilating 
1714-1736 Sheffield Avenue 
CHICAGO 


GEO. A. BOSWIN Diversey 4206 | 








J. B. Sullivan & Bro., Inc. 


PAINTERS and DECORATORS 


856 North State Street 
H. HERRMANN, President Telephone SUPERIOR 1315 
CHICAGO 
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a 350 h. p. 


boiler 
thereby saving 
$1500 a year 
in fuel 


Not counting the sav- 
ing in handling of 
fuel or ash, besides 
$2000 worth of un 


necessary blankets. 


Light in every S 

part of the 

room, without 

the sun's glare 
making those near 

the window wnceomfort 
able. 











Thie sectional view isa double the 
dimensions of the actual weather- 
strip and shows how impossible it 
ts for cold air to enter. 

Athey cloth-to-metal contact Weath- 
erstrips change any wood or steel 
window from a rattling, loose, drafty 
sash to one that works smoothly and 
quietly and is absolutely draft-proof 
when closed. 

The burning of fuel that can easily 
be conserved is wasteful. Hundreds 
of installations all over America 
have shown that ATHEY weather- 
strips pay for themselves in less 
than 8 years, and continue to pay 
dividends by saving fuel during the 
life of the building 





a 
Cloth Lined Metal Weather- 
strips and Pleated Window 
Shades 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6103 W. 65th St. 


SHADES 


MORE BEAUTIFUL — MORE 
DURABLE — MORE PRACTICAL 
Athey Window Shades are a patented product 
of unusual attractiveness. They have so many 
practical advantages that new and remodeled 
Libraries, Banks, Schools and Office Buildings 
are replacing ordinary types with Athey Shades. 

Athey Shades let 
in the light and 
shut out the glare. 
They can be 
raised from the 
bottom or lowered 
from the top at 
will. They permit 
partial or com- 
plete shading as 
desired. Their spe- 
cial translucent 
cloth diffuses a 
soft, agreeable 
light even when 
shades are com- 
pletely drawn. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGS 


No latches or springs to 
slip, stick or break. In 
any length and in widths 
CHICAGO up to 16 feet. Sunbursts 


Representatives in Principal Cities for Circle head, seg- 


In Canada: Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg’d 
Montreal and Toronto 


mental or Gothic win- 
dows. Also o 
shades for skylight. 
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PIPE ORGANS FOR 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL 


The Unified Reproduco Pipe Organ has two manuals and is purticularly made for 
church or chapel that is not equipped with an organ chamber—that has but little 


space for an organ and that 


Solo (Swell) Organ 
CC to C4 


Viola Diapason, 4 ft., metal, 37 
notes. 

Tibbia Clausa, 4 ft., wood, 49 
notes. 

Tibia Clausa (tenor C), 16 ft., 
wood, 37 notes. 

Great to Solo Bourdon, 
wood, 12 notes. 

Great to Solo Stop flute, § ft., 
wood, 12 notes. 
Great to Solb Stop flute, 2 ft., 
meta! and wood, 7 notes. 
Great to Solo Stop flute, 4 ft., 
wood, 61 notes. 

Great to Solo Sto flute, 8 ft., 
wood, 49 notes. 

Great to Solo Stop flute, 16 ft., 
wood, 49 notes. 

Vox Humana, 4 ft., metal, 37 


Species of Pipes 
Vox Humana, metal, 37 Pipes. 
Tibia Clausa, wood, 49 Pipes. 
Viola Diapason, metal, 37 Pipes. 
Bourdon, stop diapason and 
flute, wood, metal, 85 Pipes. 
Cathedral Chimes, metal, 10 
Pipes. 


16 ft., 


times as much. 


is popular in price. 


Reproduco Unified 
Manual Organ 
SPECIFICATIONS 

Instrument controlled by two 
manuals C C to C 4 and Pedal 
Organ © C C to F. 
Pedal Organ CCC to F 
Bourdon to Pedal, 16 ft., wood, 

12 notes. 
Stop flute to pedal, 8 ft., wood, 
12 notes 


Stop flute to pedal, 2 ft., metal 
and wood, 18 notes. 
Stop flute to pedal, 4 ft., wood, 
30 notes. 
Stop flute to pedal, 16 ft., wood, 
18 notes. 
Great (Swell) Organ 
CC to C4 


Flute Stop, 16 ft., 
notes. 
Flute Stop, 8 ft., wood, 49 


wood, 49 


notes. 
Flute Stop, 4 ft., wood, 61 
otes 
2 tt., 
wood, 37 notes. 
Although the organ is smal] in size on account of its unification and construction, it 
can be played and will sound like the expressive organs that cost three and four 


n . 
Flute Stop, metal and 


Coupler Stops 


Flute, 16 ft. and 4 ft. 
Flute, 8 ft. and 2 ft. 
Flute, 4 ft. and 2 ft. 
Great to Solo. 


Accessory Stops 


Crescendo Push Knobs. 

Chimes. 

Tremolo. 

Distinct and separate swell for 


Accessories 


Solo as well as the Great Organ. 

Blower and 3-4 h. p. motor. 

Tremolo. 

Stop flute to pedal, 8 ft., wood, 

18 notes. 

Vacuum Pump and Accessories. 
notes. 


REPRODUCO PIPE ORGAN CO. 
715 No. Kedzie Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 




















E. A. SHERMAN, President E. W. VAN DER BOSCH, Vice-President 


OQHEARN & SHERMAN 


INCORPORATED 


Produce Commission Merchants 
Purveyers to Institutions, Hotels, Dining Cars and Restaurants 


We supply all the larger institutions 
We supply all the smaller ones gladly 


203 SOUTH WATER MARKET CHICAGO 




















INDEPENDENCE 1320 


Farwell-Dettmers Company 


Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors 


2625 FLETCHER STREET CHICAGO 





American Rolling Screen 


Once installed a permanent fixture. Covers the entire window 
opening. Simplifies window washing. Rolls up in a clean 
box when not in use. Requires no painting, repairing or re- 
storing. Is the most economical screen in the long run. The 
ideal modern screen for any type of window. 

Send for Descriptive Booklet 


AMERICAN ROLLING SCREEN CO. 
Phone Saginaw 1900 7701 Avalon Ave., CHICAGO 








SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 
CaTHOLIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


623 S. Wabash Avenue 
THE CATHEDRAL SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Mgr. F. A. Purcell, Quigley sere Chicago 


Hamlet 
Julius Caesar Merchant of Venice 
60c each 


CURRENT CATHOLIC VERSE 
Edited by D. P. McAstocker, 8.J., and E. H. Pfeiffer 
$1.00 


CHICAGO 


HEART-HERMITAGE AND OTHER POEMS 
Patrick J. Carroll, C.8.C., University of Notre Dame 
The Chicago Daily News: “ ... Revealing a sweet singer of devout 
but joyous truth, with an unalterable faith in mankind, and many a 
wistful glance backward toward beauties of an unforgettable Erin.” 
1.60 
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Parquetry laid 
and finished 


WOODWORK REFINISHED 








Rolfe Floor Co. 


542 S. Dearborn St. 
bent op ny WAB ash 5834 


work only. 


_| Tyler’s Sunlight System 











anufacturers of Klenebrite Glass 


Cleaning Fluid 
We Put Sunlight in Your Building 





2918 So. Canal St. 
CHICAGO 
Telephone 
Michigan 0506 
Cleaners of Skylight, Art and Ribbed 
: Glass 


Specializing in Exterior Work 


Palm House (Garfield Park) Chicago 
250 ft. long, 85 ft. wide, 65 ft. high, 
39,400 ft. of glass. Two men removed 
accumulated deposit of 19 years in 14 
days by our system. Largest job of its 
kind in the United States. 





3000 — 


Chicago and Suburban 


Home Owners 
Know the Joy of 
Automatical, Economical 
ABC Heat 


ABC Oil Burner 


ABC Oil Burner Sales Corp. 
Factory Branch 


120 NORTH MAY ST. 

















331 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
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504-16 North Wells Street 
All Phones Superior 8935 


CASAZZA CO. 


Incorporated 





Tires: 
Pneumatic Solid Industrial 
Wheels: 

Disc Wire Wooden 


Batteries Ignition Parts 
Automobile Accessories 


Windshield Wipers, Winter 
Fronts and Heaters Installed 





Central Asbestos & Magnesia Co. 
214-16 WEST GRAND AVENUE 
Phone Superior 3533 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Jobbers 
of insulating products in all branches 


Pipe and Boiler Covering 


Owing to our improved and enlarged factory facilities we are 

now in a position to quote very attractive prices on all | 
materials and contract work. Estimates cheerfully submitted 
from smallest to largest installations. 














16) 











LE CERF CATERING COMPANY 


120 EAST OAK STREET 


SUPERIOR 9152 


We Deliver Anything in Fancy Foods and Delicacies All Prepared and 
Ready to Serve on the North Side of Chicago 





PHONE STATE 3274 


PALOS HILLS MEMORIAL PARK 


CHICAGO’S PIONEER MEMORIAL PARK 
No Family Monuments No Markers Set ABOVE Lot Level 





PERPETUAL CARE 


Loving care will keep forever Palos Hills 
Memorial Park sacred to its dedicated 
purpose. Ample funds, wisely administered, 
provide the necessary means to maintain 
forever green lawns, stately trees, tender 
eare and watchfulness. 


IDEAL LOCATION—At Archer Avenue and 119th Streets 
Opposite Coghill Golf Course 


Catholic Societies or Individuals 
Can Make Most Favorable Arrangements 


City Office—1112, 75 East Wacker Drive 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


CHAS. JOHNSON & SON 
FIRE ESCAPE CO. 


General Blacksmithing 
859 N. Spaulding Ave. CHICAGO 


PHONE KEDZIE 0205-0206 





Changeable Church Letter 


OO] G8 He OTe) P. Bulletin Boards 


Write us your requirements and we | 


LIGHTING FIXTURES will offer our suggestions and prices | 


A FIXTURE FOR EVERY 
OUTDOOR PURPOSE 


Cast Iron or Bronze 
Send for our 
NewCatalogue No.30 
200 Illustrations 
The 


Herwig Company 
Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co. | 


412 Orleans Street 
CHICAGO 























TEL. MONROE 7206, 7207, 7208 
Operated Under Government Supervision 


D. HORWITZ & CO., Inc. 


WHOLESALE MEATS, PROVISIONS AND POULTRY 
CORNED BEEF PACKERS 


942-946 Fulton Street Chicago, Ill. 





COMPLETE FAMILY FINISH 
Try our COMPLETE Family Finish service for housewives—everything thoroughly 
washed, starched where necessary, and ideally ironed, ready for use. Moderate cost 
—a family of four costs only about $3.75! 
Our Rough Dry service may better suit your needs. Everything is Excelsior- 
washed, the flat pieces neatly ironed and the other things all ready to iron. This 
service is only 12c a pound, minimum charge, 7ic. Won't you call our nearest 


office today! 
‘*The Excelsior Excels’’ 


EXCELSIOR LAUNDRY CQO. 





GENERAL OFFICE: 
2822-42 Wentworth Ave. 
CALumet 6622 


NORTH SIDE: 
4608 Kenmore Avenue 
EDGewater 8875 





Standard Asbestos Manufacturing Company 


820-822 West Lake Street : 


Chicago : Monroe 6475 


Manufacturers and Contractors of Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings 
Some of Our Recent Installations: 


The Little Company of Mary 
Hospital, Evergreen Park 
Joe W. McCarthy, Architect 
Holy Cross Hospital, Church and 
School, Chicago 
Matthew Zaldokas, Architect 
Mercy High School, Chicago 
Joe W. McCarthy, Architect 
St. Symphorosa Church and School, 
Chicago 
C. I. Krajewski, Architect 
St. Odilo Church, Berwyn 
Joe W. McCarthy, Architect 
De Paul Hospital, St. Louis 
Omeara & Hills, Architects 
St. Catherine of Genoa Convent, 
Chicago 
Geo. S. Smith, Architect 
Our Lady of Victory Church, 
Chicago 
E. Brielmaier & Sons, Architects 
St. Viator’s Church, Rectory and 
Convent, Chicago 
Chas. L. Wallace, Architect 


St. Victor’s Church, Calumet City 
James Burns & Co., Architects 
St. Hyacinth’s Convent, Chicago 
Sandel & Strong, Architects 
Holy Trinity High School, Chicago 
Slupinski & Pointek, Architects 
St. Clotilde’s Church, Chicago 
Chas. L. Wallace, Architect 
St. Vincent’s Orphanage, Chicago 
Holabird & Root, Architects 
Villa Duchesne Convent, St. Louis 
Omeara & Hills, Architects 
St. Mary’s Hospital, St. Louis 
Omeara & Hills, Architects 
St. James School and Church, 
Chicago 
E. Brielmaier & Sons, Architects 
St. Thomas School, Chicago 
Shattuck & Layer, Architects 
Resurrection Academy, Chicago 
Sandel & Strong, Architects 
Fournier Institute, Lemont 
Sandel & Strong, Architects 
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fl " Chadeey-Weinbero- . . ee =. 
Miller Willing Workers 


AMERICA | Employment 
IN THE MAKING | 
A vivid panorama of | Agency | 
American history for; Supplying Competent 
the junior high| and | 
school grades, in- 
terpreted by many 
graphic line illustra-| 
tions. | 601 West Division Street | 


es Comer Division & Larrabee Streets 


D. C. HEATH AND Chicago, Ill. 
COMPANY F. B. Ryan, Manager 


All Our Employees Must Furnish | 
Boston New York Satisfactory Reference 
Chicago Atlanta Before They Are Engaged 


San Francisco . ome: “| 
| Dallas Lenden Lincoln 1410 Mohawk 0985 


Domestic Help in 2 Hours 
Open 7 A. M. to 9 P. M. / 





















































PATRONIZE 


OUR 


ADVERTISERS 














Loyola University 


Accredited to the North Central Association of Colleges 


: Curricula leading to A. B., B.S. B.C.S8., 
Arts and Sciences wer Bagg one 


Catalog—Registrar, 6525 Sheridan Road. Briargate 3000 


For University Degrees 
Downtown College — ia'teachers” Promotion 
Courses leading to A. B., Ph. B. and B.S. Degrees. Classes: Late afternoon; 


evening; Saturday 
Catalog—-Registrar, 28 N. Franklin Street. Central 0640 


Sociology Training for Social Workers 


Courses leading to Certificate of Social Economy and Bachelor's Degree 
Catalog—Registrar, 28 N. Franklin Street. Central 0640 


Afternoon and Evening Schools, Downtown College. 
Commerce Day School on Lake Shore Campus 
Courses in Accounting, Finance, Business Administration, Commercial Law, 
Languages, Mathematics, leading to B.C. 8. Degree. Pre-Legal Courses. Classes 


4 to 6 and 6 to 10 
Catalog—Registrar, 28 N. Franklin Street. Central 0640 


Home Study College Courses by Correspondence 


Courses begun at any time; accepted toward Bachelor Degrees 
Catalog—Registrar, 6525 Sheridan Road. Briargate 3000 


Law Member Association of American Law Schools. On Approved List 
of American Bar Association. 
Day School: Three-year course. Evening School: Four-year course 
Catalog—Registrar, 28 N. Franklin Street. Central 0640 


Medicine Rated Class A by American Medical Association 
Five-year course. Leads to combined B.S. M. and M.D. Degrees 
Catalog—Registrar, 706 8S. Lincoln Street. West 4002 


Dentistry (Chicago College of Dental Surgery) 
Catalog—Registrar, 1757 W. Harrison Street. Seeley 7172 
Open to students who have completed one year of college 


Graduate School 


Offers M.A., M.S. and Ph. D. Degrees 
Catalog—Registrar, 28 N. Franklin Street. Central 0640 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
St. Ignatius High School Loyola Academy 
1076 W. Roosevelt Rd. 6525 Sheridan Rd. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3441 North Ashland Avenue, Phone Buckingham 1818 





Index Of Advertisements 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
Pruitt Company 
AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES 


: - ry 
Wine General Tire Co 
Bolton Auto Safety Co.. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING ae 


ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 
ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Central Asbestos & Manufacturing Co 
Standard Asbestos Manufacturing Co 
BAKERY 
G. W. Cramer and Sons Bakery 
BOARD TILE 
Gibbs Board Tile Corporation 
BOILER WALL COVERING 
Thatcher Process Boiler Co 
BOILERS 
William Bros. Boiler Go.. 
Kroeschell Co. 
BOOKS AND PUBLISHING 
D. 
J. B. Lippincott Co 
Scott Foresman & Co 
Tower Press 
World Book Co 
BOOK BINDERS 
Book Shop Bindery 
Van Buren Bros 
BRASS GOODS 
Imperial Brass Co 
BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
John H. Brodt.., 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co.. 
CARPETS 
Reuter, Dahl Co.. 
William Slater, Jr 
CATERING 
Le Cerf Catering Co 
Angela & Co 
CEILING MATERIAL 
Sanitary Construction Co 
CEMETERY 
Palos Hills Memorial Co.. 
CHAIRS 
Chawla BMBe. Ge. cccccccccccccccccccccc ccc cc cee sadetemescssescsussteesccwpes sve 
Johnson Chair Co : - a ag : ge Fi Fe 
CLEANERS AND DYERS 
Salzman-Peisert 
COAL 
Peabody Coal Co 
COAL SAVERS 
H. Jas. Van Buskirk Co 
COFFEE 


Frank C. Webber 





A 





COKE 
The Supercoke Corp. 


CONTRACTO. 


R. B. Hayward © 


CUT STONE 
Frank Karge Cut Stone Works 
Indian Hill Stone Co 


DICTATING MACHINES 
Pruitt Company 
DOOR 


naw MATERIAL 

Practical Drawing Co. 

Crofoot, Nielson Co 
DUPLICATORS 

Pruitt Company 
ey PRINTING EQUIPMENT 

Wanner Mfg. Co 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES 

Erickson Electric Co 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 

Willing Workers Employment Agency. . 
ENGINEERS 

Field Engineering Co 
EXTERMINATING CO. 

O. K. Insect Exterminating Co 
FIRE DOORS 

Variety Fire Door Co 
FIRE ESCAPES 

Chas. Johnson & Son 
FLAG POLES 

E. 8. Burman Co 


FLOORING 


Johns-Manville 
FROGS 
E. R. Neuenfeldt 


FUEL OIL 
North 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
ETE, ccaesseGoe sce ccuseseeseseteenenthieeesec ces uueseee eae esee bie be 
Kendrick Furniture Co 


GRINDERS 

Advance Sharpening Works 
HOSPITALS 

Be RD TI. ore ccteniccececcvccccesteencosecescessces couses ee ieee be ben 66 
INTERIOR FINISHERS AND DECORATORS 


D. A. 
LABORATORIES 

Columbus Laboratories .. 
LAUNDRIES 

Pxcelsior Laundry Co 
LIGHTING 

Herwig Company .. 

Gus Berthold Electric Co.. 
LUMBER 

Edw. Hines Lumber Co 

Hohmeier 





MARBLE 
Frank P. Bauer Marble Co 
METAL EQUIPMENT 
The Paltridge Metal Equipment Co 
MONUMENTS 
Chicago Monument Co 
W. J. Blake Monument Co 
Geen Company 
MULTIGRAPH PRINTING MACHINES 
Pruitt Company ... 
OIL BURNERS 
A. B. C. Oil Burner 
Melivaine Burner Corp.. 
OPTICIAN 
Dr. Effie O. Jones 
ORGANS AND ORGAN SUPPLIES 
H. Doerr 
Reproduco Pipe Organ Co 
A. L. White Mfg. Co 
Chas. A. Wiener... 
The G & E Partee Fil Cie Pipe Organ Division . 
Western Service + 
PAPER 
Chicago Paper Co 
Lake Shore Paper & Twine Co.... 
PAINTING AND DECORATING 
J. M. Brennan.. 
Moore Decorating Co 
W. P. Nelson Co.. ‘ 
J. B. Sullivan & Brother, Inc. ‘ 
William O'Hara cee 
PAVING CONTRACTORS 
John A. McGarry Co 
PICTURE FRAMING CO. 
Mueller Brothers 
PIE BAKERS 
Harriss Pies 
PLASTERING CONTRACTORS 
Joseph Luczak & Son... 
PLATE AND WINDOW GL ASS 
John 8. Peterson 
PLUMBING 
Crane Company 
Blake Specialty Company 
POLICE BOY BELT MFG. CO. 
Russell Mfg. Co 
— LTRY AND FOOD SUPPLIES 
E. A. Aaron & Bros.. 
E. R. Neunfeldt 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Ohearn & Sherman . 
REAL ESTATE 
Peter Foote 
RADIATOR CABINETS 
Acme Radiator Cover Co 
G. & D. Radiator Cabinet Co 
Metal Radiator Co... 
Moistair Radiator Co 
ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
Rock Road Construction Co. 
ROOFING AND WATERPROOFING 
Allendorfer Roofing Co. 
Chicago Waterproofing Co 
H. R. Shaffer 
J. Smith and Co 
ROLLING SCREENS 
American Rolling Screen 
SAFES 
Ritzmann, Brookes and Co 
SCAFFOLDING 
The Patent Scaffolding Co 
C. E. Lillow and Co 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
of Our 


De Paul University 
Loyola University 


St. Xavier’s College 
Cee TEED TRIN. o. 5 Has e dc ccc csr wisccderwocccccr wees bauwbeseeeeesecoest 30 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
A.B.C. Equipment Co 
SEEDS 
J. Oliver Johnson 
SHEET METAL & ROOFING CONTRACTORS 
Farwell-Dettmers Co. 
J. Smith and Co 
SLATE 
Western Slate Company 
SPRINKLING SYSTEMS 
Karl D. Falk 
STEAM SHIP LINES 
Cunard Steam Ship Co., 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
A. C. 7 
Ernest W. J. Hughes & Co..... 
D. A. D ’ 
TERRAZZO 
Roman and Co 
TILE AND MOSAIC 
Novak Mosaic Co.. 
W. H. Salisbury & Co.. 
Wm. Slater, J 
TYPEWRITERS 
Pruitt Company 
TYPEWRITER DESKS 
Freese & Son 
TIRES 
Frank Casazza 
Wine General Tire Co. 
UNDERTAKERS 
Julia Kaminski 
VENTILATORS 
Cerculaire Window Ventilators 
Haines Co. 
R. B. Hayward 
Rossback & Sons, 
WHOLESALE MEATS AND PROV. 
Cudney & Co 
D. Horwitz 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Co. 
Fashion Window Shade Service 
WINDOW CLEANERS 
Columbus Window Cleaning 
Consumer's Window Cleaning Oo... 
Tyler’s Sunlight System 














POWER RADIO LIGHT 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2756 DIVERSEY AVENUE 
ARMITAGE 8497 





Western Electric Amplifiers Rented for 
All Occasions 


Dedications, Commencements, Conventions, Overflow 








Meetings, All Large Assemblies 


Permanent Installations 
for 


Schools, Colleges, Churches, Hospitals, and Auditoriums 


Centralized Radio Distribution Systems 
With Radio In Every Room 


Estimates Furnished Without Obligation 
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Our new plant is the best equipped and the most 
sanitary in the country : 





We specialize in the choicest cuts for the Club, Hotel and Rail- 
road trade and are completing this month an‘ Institution De- 
partment with Mr. Michael J, Spellman in charge, who for the 
last seventeen years has been in the sales organization of the - 
John Sexton Company. 


ye 

















